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UZAELL NOW AND NO REGRETS 


HERE are two times in a writer's life when he shouldn't gamble in 
choosing a critic: when he can’t afford it and when he can. It’s all 
R right to take a chance on a job or a wife, but a literary adviser should 
i be chosen with care. There are very, very few good critics. We, the 
4 Uzzells, have no tricky bargains. We know, and we think you know, 
Ne that writers who haven't sold need skilled advisers and not agents or 
business managers. I myself have been both an agent and an editor 
KG in New York and I know all about selling to editors. When you are 
: ready for an agent, I introduce you to one of the best. who will not E 
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charge you reading fees. 


S If you're in trouble with your writing, we say: try the Uzzells now 
Fe and you'll have no regrets later. We assume you're intelligent, we 
3 don’t flatter, and we don’t want your money if you have no ability or 
p> 


don’t need our help. If you’re good, we'll tell you so and do our best 


to help you to a first sale, knowing full well what a first sale means. If 
5 you need training, you'll receive it so that you may succeed later and 
% consistently. We specialize with beginners. We believe that the story 
Ne and novel writers, now in the money and nationally known, who had 
ie their beginnings with us, are convincing evidence of the soundness 


of our methods. 
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If you would like to read what noted successful writers of today 
say about their study with us, and secure their advice to you, send 
for our booklet, “Literary Services.” This 6,000 word talk to learning 
writezs is free. You are entitled to have full information about any 
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3 critic who offers his help; this pamphlet tells you about us. Ask for it, 
p= explain your specific problems and we'll send it promptly with a 
2 personal letter. 

Ke If you wish to make a tast start, send us a manuscript. The fee for 
an appraisal and advice is $5 for a story or article not exceeding 5,000 
ke words. For additional words, a dollar a thousand. Novel rates on 
Re request. Our basic training for fiction writers, $75. | 
e THOMAS H. UZZELL @ CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
% 
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7000 Bonus Prizes 


Sir: 

As editor of Modern Romances magazine, it is 
my pleasure to announce a brand new incentive 
program for “true-to-life” story writers. Starting 
continuously on January 1, 1955, $7,000 in 
cash must be awarded each year as Pure Prizes 
(Over and above sums normally received for the 
sale of the manuscript). 

What’s particularly exciting is that from then 
on there will be in effect three new four- 
monthly contests within a yearly contest .. . 
and the whole thing is based on a unique “Cash 
Prize Point System.” There are three $2,000 
payoff periods three times each year on April 
30th, August 31st, and December 3lst, plus a 
grand prize of $1,000 in addition on December 
3lst as an added incentive bonus to the top 
point man of the year. 

A radical departure from the old single ap- 
proach of “prize-for-the-best-stories” formerly 
used by Modern Romances, the new plan awards 
points in three distinct categories. Points will be 
awarded for: (1) story submissions (2) in- 
dividual sales and (3) ratings in the monthly 


story poll. Thus, the cash prizes will not be 
based solely on any one given story, but, on the 
average quantity and quality of a writer’s sub- 
missions over a four-month period of time. 

Points for the new “Cash Prize Point System” 
will be awarded as follows: 5 pts. for each single 
story submission; 10 pts. for each single story 
sale; 15 points for 3rd place, 20 points for 2nd 
place, and 25 points for 1st place in the Modern 
Romances story poll. 

The maximum number of points for any single 
story is 40; the minimum is 5. In order to 
protect all the entrants, the editors have reserved 
the right to judge the validity of each story as a 
bona fide submission for the contest. Cash prizes 
to be awarded each year at the end of April, 
August and December are: Top point entrant: 
$1,000, Next Top Ten: $100, each. At the 
end of the year, following the regular $2,000 in 
prizes for the final four-month period, an addi- 
tional incentive award or “bonus” will be made 
to the top point contestant of the whole year of 
$1,000. 

May I close with the suggestion that all in- 
terested readers of Writer’s Digest who wish a 
copy of the complete rules drop me a 2c card 
c/o Modern Romances, 261 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 16. I’ll match their card with a letter. 


Henry P. MaumoreEn, Editor, 
Modern Romances, 

Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 

261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


CONFESSION STORY WRITERS... 








Imagine getting cash prizes-- 
even for rejects! 





It's not only possible, but it’s highly probable under the UNIQUE and CONTINUOUS 
MODERN ROMANCES “CASH PRIZE POINT SYSTEM” 





YES, you get points for every story you submit to Modern 
Romances, regardless of whether it’s bought or not, points for 


For complete information on 





why MODERN ROMANCES 
is surely the place to sub- 
mit your stories this year — 
see further details in this 
issue and drop a postcard 
to Henry Malmgreen, Editor, 
Modern Romances, 261 


each sale, and points for ratings in our readership poll. 


AND every single cent of $7,000 has been set aside as PURE 
PRIZE MONEY which must be awarded yearly. It’s all over and 
above the money you receive for sales! 





Fifth Avenue, New York 16. 


Tux Warres’s Diozst, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published 
$2.50 the year. Vol. $5, No. 1. Entered as second‘ciaes matter, April 


the Automotive Di, Publishing Co. Monthli 
1, 1921, at the Post Ofice, Cincinnati, O., USA. 








Where Are the Pulps? 
Sir: 

Twenty-three years ago the newstands were 
loaded with al] kinds of pulps. The old Black 
Mask with writers like Fredrick Nebel, Cornel 
Woolrich, Carrol John Daly, and Dashiel Ham- 
met with the “Maltese Falcon.” Stories like that 
made me wish I could write the same kind of 
stories. 

Where are the Detective Pulps to-day? I live 
in a small town with only two newstands, but I 
can remember the days when those two stands 
would have been overflowing with Detective 
Pulps. The most I can find right now are just 
two that are worth reading. 

Are all the old-timers gone into T. V. and 
the slicks and no new Detective writers being 
born? Or, are the old Pulp Editors retiring and 
quitting the game? 

Speaking as a reader, I know very well I could 
leave “Big Town,” or “Front Page Detective,” 
or even one of Max Leiberman’s big shows, if 
only I could have a chance to read about: “Jerry 
Tracy skidding around the corner and plodding 
east.”” Or about: “Captain Steve Macbride pack- 
ing his battered old pipe and looking under 
bushy brows at Kennedy.” 

Will someone please enlighten me on this 
subject? Is it just this part of the country or 
is it the same all over? I wish I could get a 
list of good Detective Pulps that are in the 
market for material. The W. D. used to print 
a long list of pulps every month. 

Have all the Pulp writers and Editors gone 
to the Great Beyond? Don’t they have any, any 
more? 

ArtHur Bonney, 
R. F. D. No. 1, 
Mechanic Falls, Maine 


e When the war ended and the newsstands 
loaded up, because paper became free again, the 
pulps received only a token display of their 
“straps” (the flat binding edge) which listed 
their name, volume number and price. This was 
a poor substitute for full front cover display. 
Meanwhile, the paperbacks had their own wire 
racks which amply displayed the bosoms and 
violence and seduction on their front covers. 
Pulps sales died, and the pulp publishers lapsed 
into defeatism. Their competitive answer was 
lower pay for editors, writers and _ illustrators. 
Naturally, the pulps promptly went to hell. 
Meanwhile, the slick paper publishers, also 
suffering from loaded newsstands and TV com- 
petition, retaliated with sharper visual kick 
in editorial layouts and plenty of non-fiction 
directed straight at the reader’s home, politics 
and pocket-book, as well as smarter reader- 
surveys for advertisers. The pulps will stay dead 
until someone new comes into the business who, 
instead of imitating Silberkleist’s Columbia Pub- 
lications decides to fade him dead away.—Ed. 


2 


The Gringo Bandit 
Sir: 

I’m just as anxious as all of us to see the 
pulps come back. A good many years ago I 
wrote a piece for the Digest about western 
novels; and I said I didn’t know what the 
future would be but that some publisher would 
come up with a new wrinkle. Well, through 
paperbacks like Bantam and Gold Metal originals 
I’m making more money than I ever made in my 
life, and it’s piling up still higher. I’m slogging 
away like an old steady workhorse and selling 
everything I can turn out. 

I just got a royalty statement from Avon on 
“The Gringo Bandit.” 283,000 printed. 263,000 
sold. 96%! That’s what comes from working in- 
stead of crying. 

In so as far as the pulps are concerned, I 
think they’ll be back. Anytime a publisher has 
guts enough, and will spend the money to put 
up wire racks alongside the paperbacks, he will 
sell streamlined pulps containing good stories. 
It’s all a matter of distribution and display. 
People still like to read short stories, as witness 
recent statements by top slick editors you pub- 
lished. 

Christmas greetings to all writers and to my 
friends. 

Wiruiram Hopson, 
2015 N. Madelyn, 
Tucson, Arizona 


New Trade Tabloid 


Sir: 

New Holland Machine Company needs mate- 
rial for a new tabloid size publication. 

The audience is substantially the same as for 
our other grassland publication, The Windrow, 
but articles are much shorter and we can use 
more of them. Our rates will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $1 an inch depending on the amount 
of effort required to dig up the story. Black and 
white prints will be bought at $5 each plus $5 
for the negative when acceptable. 

The stories should be primarily of general 
interest to farmers and ranchers throughout the 
United States and Canada and be particularly 
on grassland farming, crops and practices. 

Stories of particular interest to the west, the 
south, the north and the east will also be con- 
sidered. 

The average story will probably run no more 
than 250 words. 

The publication will be produced 10 times a 
year and the material should be seasonal in its 
usefulness to farmers. Payment will be on 
acceptance, usually within two weeks of receipt 
of material possibly a little longer when photo- 
graphs or transparencies are involved. 

H. K. Lurtincer, 
New Holland Machine Co., 
New Holland, Pa. 
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DESTINATION UNKNOWN? 


TRY FACTS---NOT CLAIMS! 
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You didn’t make it in 1954? Maybe you went by the promises—not the record. 
What I did for MY clients is ON the record. 

A critic doesn’t have to deliver sales; a consultant doesn’t have to deliver sales; 
A GOOD AGENT DOES — AND SHOULD LIST THEM. 

Most beginners don’t realize that an agent like myself must be a bull’s-eye critic; 
professionals know it—because MY sales depend on the market-wise slanting of my criti- 
cisms . . . and not for beginners only. When an established professional, and I handle 
many, requires constant guidance, a beginner should not try to do without it. A con- 
sultant criticizes; an agent like myself criticizes—and sells. 

Above you see a few recent checks for ALF clients. You know about my big sales 
and my small sales. About the first sales for new writers, and about the Pulitzer award 
to the dramatized version of an ALF book placement—by an author who was a new writer 
not so long ago. This has been the biggest sales year in the 20 year history of this 
firm. To one client alone this office sent over $65,000. A good end for 1954—for ALF clients, 
that is. .. A GOOD OMEN FOR 1955 . 

When you send me your material TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF. My selling 


authors did too. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: | must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions. If a particular script is unsalable—actually not worth your further effort—we shall 
tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be 
recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, 
or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with h sngyeettons for new copy in line 
with your talents ee a 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 











ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Poetry Writtnc PLAN 
NoveL Writinc PLAN 
Particulars on request 
11430 Amanda Drive Studio City, Calif. 








SEVENTH ANNUAL 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS CONFERENCE 
AND WORKSHOP 
January 27-29, 1955 
Three full days of lectures and workshops by outstanding 


Christian editors and writers. Also Laer contest. Registra- 
tion only $10 before January 10. Write 


CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 
434 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 








EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your manuscripts in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1 words, plus postage. Free 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 











ACE 


wishes everyone a 


Merry 
Christmas 
‘and a 
Prosperous 


New Year 


ACE MAGAZINES 
ACE BOOKS 


SECRETS © REVEALING ROMANCES 
DARING ROMANCES 
CONFIDENTIAL CONFESSIONS 


23 West 47th Street New York 36 











Free Lancers for Rexall 
Sir: 

Rexall Ad-Vantages is currently compiling a 
list of free-lance writers all over the country, 
and would like to hear from such writers. We 
usually pay $35 for assigned articles, based on 
interviews, of approximately 1000 to 1500 
words, plus $5 for each photo published and 8c 
a mile for transportation. 

H. R. Stewart, Editor, 
Rexall Ad-Vantages, 
Rexail Square, 

Beverly at La Cienega, 

Los Angeles 48, California 


We All Peep and Like It 
Sir: 

Referring to Vin Packer’s “Are You A Peep- 
ing Tom” in the Nov. issue of W. D., has Dr. 
Edmund Bergler written a book on “The Read- 
er And Psychoanalysis?” 

There are only three kinds of people in the 
world, those who write (and read), those who 
just read, and those who can’t write or read 
(the mentally deficient or retarded ones.) 

If a writer is a peeping tom who creates a 
little world in which he can look through all 
the windows, what is a reader? A reader doesn’t 
even look through the windows of his own 
world. He has to take some writer’s world. And 
then he gets it second hand, so he must want 
to peep very miuch. 

So then, a writer is a neurotic because he 
creates a world, a reader is a neurotic because 
he peeps into the world about which the writer 
wrote, and that leaves the mentally deficient 
and retarded, and if they aren’t neurotic, they 
must be all right then. Huh? 

LuciLLe Hunter, 
South Lee, Mass. 


Fighting Mad 
Sir: 

This ho-ho Bergler alarum in your Novem- 
ber issue is an inane bit of vacuity that says 
nothing in so many—so very many humorous 
words. 

What does it do for those who seek expres- 
sion in writing? Does it give them the whole- 
some encouragement that may be basic to their 
progress? No. It belittles, it mocks and _ it 
sneers. 

There’s no means of measuring the loss to 
this nation and the world because of the vicious 
tendency to belittle those with brains and those 
who attempt to develop a wondrous something 
from a feeble nothing. 

Be it straight from the man or a cleverly 
mixed drink for the local clientele, these spirits 
deny man’s right to become something better 
than he is, as they deny his right to make that 
attempt. 
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I’m sorry to see that you’ve joined the jut- 
jaws and their simian goose-steppers auxiliary. 


Don SoLorow, 
355 West 85th St., 
N.Y. 24, N.Y. 


© We wanted you to get mad. Getting mad 
once in a while makes you realize what you 
are fighting for ... or writing for.—Ed. 


Open Up the Golden Gate 


Sir: 

Dana Lyon’s “Situation Wanted,” October 
W D, is both a fine job in telling us how to 
write books, and a fair sample of hard-boiled, 
cussing California females. Maybe that’s why so 
many of us sell . . . we are hard-working, de- 
termined, and can out-cuss a cat caught in an 
empty cupboard drawer. We go at it the rough, 
hard way, dammit, because that’s the way we 
live, and when it goes down on paper it gen- 
erally makes readers know we’re real flesh and 
blood and guts. Could be they read because 
they’re afraid not to anyone who can 
rough-handle handle copy the way most Cali- 
fornia writers do is bound to know something 
pretty shaky, pretty damn underworld, they say, 
so they read to see what goes. 

In California, you see everything, hear every- 
thing. Pretty soon, it goes down on paper. The 
cross-roads of the world, the place God touched 
so beautifully with his great love of nature, you 
meet people from all over the world. 

No way of getting around it. They say all 
good writers end up eventually, in California. 


ETHEL HERALD, 
1811 C St., Apt. 4, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


New Chicage Market 
Sir: 

We want material for a new middle-brow 
literary, Wide Open. This magazine will consist 
mainly of short fiction, adventure, romance, 
mystery, humorous, westerns, etc. Filler articles 
will be used and an occasional novelette will be 
included. Appropriateness to be determined by 
quality only. Stylistic requirements are wide 
open. Emphasis may be placed on originality. 

Rates for material used in the first issue will 
be computed from a fifty dollar budget. Rates 
for material used in subsequent issues will be 
substantially increased. We hope to pay up to 
2c a word. 

The first issue of Wide Open will be April 
1955. Subsequent issues will be published monthly 
and deadline for first issue is February 15. 

RicHarp Gorpon, Editor, 
Wide Open, 

339 West Schiller St., 
Chicago 10, IIl. 





Sells Story After 
5 Weeks of Training 


“After the fifth story-writing assign. 
ment, one of my feature stories was 
published in the Fort Worth Press. 
Then Soda Fountain Magazine ac- 
cepted a feature. By the twelfth 
assignment, | had a short story in 
the mail.""—Cloyce Carter, 4140 
Seventh St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 

O MANY people with the ‘‘germ” of writing in them 
simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
they set up meer gf barriers to taking the first step. 

e 


Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 


with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘“‘unknowns.”? Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, current events, 
social matters, budgets, household affairs, fashions, hobbies, 
travel, local, church and club activities, etc., as ‘well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 

Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material 
accepted by editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will oy whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply = L., coupon below, today. 
Newspaper Institute of Am One Park Avenue, New 
ad a ee A (Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of 
N. ¥.) 





Newspaper Institute of Ameri 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, cK. ¥. 


Send me without cost or obligation 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for , | as 


promised in Wrirer’s Dicest, December. 
Mr. 
Mrs. ReWelGSacsweddecsahowenssdSudscuecateteceeebE 
Miss 
NS Sid nct sande vas dukeb ah Mw eiebesasoews sane 
SUNS sib consensueecas Zone ae 
All correspond fid 1. No will call, 7-W-594 





: Copyright 1953, Newspaper Institute of America 































































Your Witness, Miss Paine 
Sir: 

It came as a rather sudden shock to me to 
learn that I had become transferred from a man 
into a woman by the stroke of the Forum’s 
Lauran Paine’s pen. I appreciate the lady's kind- 
ness, but I must insist that my wife is slightly 
unaware of any change in me, and must refuse 
the honor Miss Paine has seen fit to bestow upon 
me. 

In reviewing our exchange of pleasantries, I 
am struck by the similarity of our arguments. I 
am reminded of the two placard-carrying gentle- 
men who were carrying posters in front of the 
White House in protest of the Rosenberg convic- 
tion a while ago. It was not until the police had 
separated the two irate men that they learned 
that they were both picketing for the same side. 
As I interpret Miss Paine’s words, she feels that 
an author should not write about anything with 
which he is not entirely familiar, and if he is 
ignorant of the accepted facts on the subject, he 
should inquire. So far, so good. 

Yet, in practically the same breath, the lady 
complains that the resulting manuscripts will 
turn into “obviously city-bred Westerns.” Need 
I point out to the misguided lady that there are 
scores of authors of Westerns that never set foot 
on the nether side of the Hudson? 

And finally, in reference to the remarks made 
about my work, ability or lack thereof, and the 
several snide remarks Miss Paine saw fit to make 
about me personally, although it has never been 
my good (?) fortune to meet the lady face-to- 
face, I will not endeavor to correct or change 
those opinions. My only answer will be that at 
the very least, Miss Paine could have taken the 
time before attacking me to learn the correct 
spelling of my name. Like most other authors, I 
feel that this is the most unkind cut of all. 

Gene Ropcers, 
Room 231, 

101 West 30 St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Shared Bouquet 
Sir: 

Reading your November Forum, we ran across 
Max Kramer’s comments about our speedy re- 
jections, and we want to thank Mr. Kramer for 
his kind words as well as assure him that every 
manuscript we receive is indeed read—and as 
soon as possible, because nothing pleases us more 
than finding a good story in the mail, As for 
that phenomenal Thursday-to-Saturday service 
he singles out for special mention, we’ll have to 
share his bouquet with the U. S. Post Office, 
which delivered the goods in remarkably short 
order. 

Ray Russe tt, Associate Editor, 
Playboy, 
11 E. Superior, 
Chicago 11, Illinois 








Memories From a Rhyme 
Sir: 

As a contributor to your symposium on kissing 
scenes in magazine fiction, I was naturally inter- 
ested in the entire article—and particularly in 
the cogent comments of Robert Meskill, editor 
of the American Magazine. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Meskill 
quoted a “fellow” who said: 


“Singing is sweet, but be sure of this, 
Lips only sing when they cannot kiss.” 


These two lines brought me a whole flock of 
memories. Back in my teen-age days, I made 
quite a study of the fellow who wrote that coup- 
let. He was a nineteenth-century poet named 
James Thomson who lived a short and melan- 
choly life, an alcoholic and a pessimist. The 
lines quoted are from a poem entitled “Art.” 

Thompson wrote an epic called “The City of 
Dreadful Night,” which inspired Ruyard Kipling 
to write a story of the same name, in which 
Thomson’s poem is quoted—but, at least in the 
editions I have seen, without credit. He also 
wrote the lyrics of a fine baritone solo entitled 
“Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride,” which 
almost everybody has heard. Thomson lived and 
died in obscurity and poverty. Whenever he is 
mentioned today, he is either confused with an 
earlier poet of the same name—the classic author 
of “The Seasons”—or with Francis Thompson. 

Thomson’s poetry is hard to obtain. Just be- 
fore he passed on, a complete edition of his 
work was printed, but held up at the bindery 
for lack of cash. There was a fire, and few 
copies survived. It was a fiitting climax to 
Thomson’s general run of hard luck. But his 
works are well worth reading, and some libraries 
have the book. A beautiful edition of selections 
was once published by Thomas G. Mosher, and 
I bought it several times, but gave away or 
“loaned” every copy I had. I wonder if there 
are still any around. 


ALEx SAMALMAN, Senior Editor, 
Standard Magazines, Inc., 
10 E. 40th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Wanted—Utopias 
Sir: 

Can any reader tell me where in this world 
can I, my wife and one-year old son live fairly 
comfortably on $100 a month? I have been 
trying to write after putting in 8 solid hours a 
day with a newspaper, and have found this quite 
a handicap to overcome. However, I do have a 
pension from the government of one hundred 
dollars a month. Is there a Utopia where I 
can live with my family comfortably on that 
amount of money for a few years? 
Louis R. CEeNTORANI, 
Oak Park, 

Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 
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COURSE 


WITH A HEART! 





Art for art’s sake, sure. But a fellow has to 
eat, too! And the NYS people know it. 
That’s why their course has only one object: 
to enable its students to make sales and to 
earn money. Surely that’s a test of success 
for any course; and NYS passes it with 
flying colors! 

One student, from Montreal, Canada, 
writes : 

“Allow me to tell you that your course is 
the right one for a beginning writer; and my 
only regret is that I should have come to you 
at first, instead of spending too much valu- 
able time and money, experimenting with 
other inferior courses. Yours is the FIFTH 
one I am trying, but I feel sure I have found 
the right one this time.” 

NYS has done it for others and can do it 
for you. 


For twenty years this course has grown 
with the success of its students. In good 
times and bad, in war and depression, NYS 
has helped people to handsome profits on 
their investments. 

The price of this course is kept: 

Low enough to save you money... 
High enough to insure the finest instruction 
available. 

You owe it to yourself to investigate a 
course that actually gives what it promises. 
We will be glad to tell you about the work 
in NYS—and we shall send you with our 
compliments, the big informative booklet 
“WRITING FOR A WELL-PAYING 
CAREER.” In this booklet you will find 
tips and slants which may alter your entire 
career as a writer. 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 


At this very moment NYS students are receiving personal collaboration from active and 
successful editors and writers. Editors accustomed to buying stories and books are teaching 
NYS students how to write them; writers of stories and articles and books are importing their 
know-how to NYS students, who, except for actual physical presence, are living in the exciting 
atmosphere of the publishing world. Each NYS instructor is an editor or an author; or both. 


Your saleable NYS stories will be marketed for you on a , cage (10%) basis by a 
e 


nationally known literary agent who works closely with NYS stu 


YOU CAN LEARN 
WHILE YOU EARN 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post 
(when the author was only half through with 
the work.) 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including 
Cosmopolitan (we started selling for her be- 
for she was finished with the course.) 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 

ks—and a major book club choice—all for 
one NYS graduate. 

These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all 

lucrative publishing markets including the top 

magazines and book publishers. 


THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF WRITING 


2 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 


nts. 
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Send for Free 
Valuable Instruction 
Book 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


Dept. WD 12 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street 


New York 17, N. Y. FREE 


Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet "WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER." 





Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is contidential. No salesman will call.) 

















KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: 1000 to 3000 words, $3.00 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand 


50c per thousand thereafter 
Minimum fee, $3.00 
Special rates for book lengths 
GHOSTWRITING 
NOVELS MARKETED, revised, 
Novel appraisal, $5.00 


(Phone SU 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 


edited. 














825 a St. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
— minor corrections. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 


50c per 1000 words. 


Dayton 5, Ohio 








REMEMBER THE NAME 


MILDRED I. REID 


Coaching by mail. nee & .. Plots and poetry. 




















1—WR. HERE My st pay eee iw eoecvccecces $1.00 
2—WR ERS: HELP SOURS ELVES! (Formulas)......++++ 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)...... -50 
5—WR os rid SHORT SHORTS (8 types exniained): .00 
6—WRITER. EARN T' RN! (New approach to writing) 2.50 
7—THE DEVIL S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. Stores 3.50, from me 2.50 


49 Salem Lane 


MILDRED |. REID 


Evanston, Illinois 








GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s “. . a to learn about writin 

stories. word booklet, FUN 

OF Comic ‘SCRIPT T WRITING, tells you how. 

drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 
EARLE C. BERGMAN 

1255 N. Gordon St. 


comic book 
AMENTALS 
No 


Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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BOOK WRITERS 


Kod ceentive re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 

ave the way to success for My clients 
a vt ling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where neces- 
sary, and present your material in its very best shape 
for publication. Returned to you typewritten all ready 
for the peiisher. $1.35 per thousand words, carbon 
copy included. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 116, Gower, Missouri 
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Santa Monica Writer’s Group— 
No Tea Party 
Sir: 

We wish to extend an invitation to all writers 
in this area to visit our workshop. We welcome 
all writers, published or otherwise, poets and 
writers of light verse. But, this is no tea party. 
We work! 

We meet on the second and fourth Thursdays 
of each month at Joslyn Hall, 1130 Lincoln 
Boulevard, Santa Monica, California. Margaret 
Leighton is in charge of memberships, and un- 
published writers may submit manuscripts to her 
at 226 Palisades Avenue, Santa Monica, Calif. 


MarGarRET CosGRove LAWRENCE, 
961 Wellesley Avenue, 
West Los Angeles 49, California 


No Funeral Dirge 
Sir: 
In answer to discourse of the following: 

B. Coursin Black, 

alas, alack, 
*Tis true the humor market’s slack. 
Sometimes, indeed, dejectedly 
I stew in my own versery. 
But chin up, friend, do not despair, 
Pick up some mags and then compare: 
American Home is slim, you see 
Compared to Better Homes & G, 
The latter claims with modest thrill 
It’s circulation’s passed 4 mill., 
And in its pages you will see 
Bright spots of humor versery— 
With due respect, aforesaid Home, 
All through its issue: not a pome. 
And look you tov, through § E P 
Which all too rarely honors me 
With loving checks. Despite this fact 
The Post appears to be well stacked 
With humor, verse and gay cartoons 
Plus full page ads from smart tycoons. 
To Look, my feathered toque I doff, 
It now finds humor’s paying off. 
The world revolves in cycles, true, 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


if you want results: 


SOLD 


before sending 
can help you. 


your 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 











WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








Don't market haphazardly and write blindly. 
manusc you 
"Comprehensive ‘sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


wee for our free detailed circular 
sell we 
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In fashions, deeds, and fiction too, 
So be of good cheer, B C Black, 
What once paid off may soon come back: 
It could be jokes (don’t call the hearse!) 
And (gleefully), It Could Be Verse! 
HELEN G. Sutin, 
153 Manning Blvd., 
Albany 3, N. Y. 


A Friend For Betty 
Sir: 

Betty Pierce’s problem in November WD 
Forum was familiar. 

A long time ago I wrote a poem. It took me 
a half hour to get it figured out in my head 
and five minutes to get it on paper. I’ve already 
begun to wonder about its originality. Maybe 
some place in the dim past I heard or read... . 
At most I’ll only send it around to minor pub- 
lications. But even then if it turns out not to 
be original, even in some obscure religious organ, 
is there a little black ball waiting to be put in 
front of my name to doom my chances as a 
writer? 

I haven’t any remedy. I just wanted to let 
Miss Pierce and others know that they weren’t 
the only ones afflicted with the malady. 

EvuGENnE Cou.tas, 
1109 66th Street, 
Des Moines 11, Iowa 


No Woman’s World 
Sir: 

This is a woman’s world? Certainly not a 
woman writer’s world. I am sure that Gloria 
Whorton’s letter in your November issue, relating 
how she has to sneak her novel manuscript in 
and out of the linen closet (to keep peace in 
the family) depicts the dilemma of more than 
a few Mama writers. I wrote my first draft in 
shorthand—on sheets of notepaper I carried 
about in my pockets—and what a job it was 
transcribing “underground” well over 60,000 
cold notes. Wouldn’t recommend this system. 

LiLuian ELpers, 
Rt, No. 1, 
Coultersville, Illinois 


Salesman’s Digest Address 
Sir: 

Saw your notation about Salesman’s Digest. 

I too had diffculty with this mag. Finally 
reached his son at the old Chicago address. He 
told me his father had moved “bag and baggage” 
to 2700-W., 3rd St., Los Angeles. 

Mail sent to that address was “‘accepted” (not 
returned). No response either! But the address 
seems to be correct for anyone requiring it. 

L. TurRNER, 
252 Gainsborough Road, 
Toronto 8, Ontario 





If you are a writer 


See your nearest bookseller 
for your copy 








FANN MARLOW 


A Novel of the Inside World of Literary Agents and Publishers 


it will entertain you and enlighten you. 


If you intend to write some day 
it may decide the matter for you. 


If you have tried to write so far without success 
it will comfort and encourage you. 


If you want to know what may happen to your script 
when it reaches New York, read 


FANN MARLOW 


BY JANE HARDY 


E. P. Dutton & Company 
publishers 
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OF BOOKS 
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Author’s personal mailing list. 



















If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 
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Laughs for Children’s Mag 
Sir: 

Where are the writers who can fashion chil- 
dren’s laughter with a sweep of the pen? 

Where are the clowns of the juvenile field 
who have that special knack of delighting boys 
and girls 6 to 12 years old? 

Where are the funnymen who are able, in 
1,200 to 1,500 words, to weave a tale of rollick- 
ing nonsense? 

We are looking for writers with a modern 
laugh-appeal. We want, not tired laughs, but 
brand-new, sparkling ones. 

We won’t laugh if we receive good, practical 
Craft ideas. We’re still in the market for items 
which can be simply made by boys or by girls, 
from materials that are inexpensive and easily 
obtained. We ask that these ideas be accom- 
panied by detailed instructions and samples. 

We pay 2c a word and better for stories, 
and request that all other material be priced 
by contributors at the time it is submitted to us. 

Rosemary Hart, Editor, 
Children’s Playmate Magazine, 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Wanted—Collector’s Item 
Sir: 

“Will pay 60c for copy of Writer’s 1954 Year 
Book.” 

My not having this copy of the year book 
breaks-up a complete file of the year book and 
Digest of over 20 years. 

Drew J. Davin, 
1604 N. Lydenham St., 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


April 1953 WD Wanted 
Sir: 

I have a few issues of Writers Digest to send 
to a W.D. fan—just for postage. 

I need urgently a copy of W.D. of April, 
1953. Shall be glad to borrow one, all expenses 
paid at this end. 

E. Co_man, 
1782—10th Ave., 
San Francisco 22, Calif. 


Look Out Dana! 
Sir: 

A big kiss to Dana Lyon, One of these days, 
when I sell a story to the movies for $30,000, 
I’m going to reach up on my little fat toes and 
plant it on her personally—grandmother or no! 

J. H. Brake, 
2711 Lowell Avenue, 
Richmond 2, Calif. 








Give Yourself A Christmas Present 


THAT WILL PAY DIVIDENDS 
THE REST OF YOUR LIFE 


Pauline Bloom's expert, socpel, step-by-step guidance 
will help you produce sto instead of 
rejection slips. Why make a habit of mistakes when you 
can learn to write stories editors will want to buy? 


A TICKET TO INDEPENDENCE 
TESTED, PROVED PLAN 

Miss Bloom has taught thousands of writers successfully 
at Town Hall, Brook 7a College, Rutgers Univ., and in her 
own classes, and she has sold hundreds of her own mss to 
all kinds of markets including the top slicks. Her methods 
are based on conditions that exist TODAY. Her great ex- 
perience is at your command. She takes you in hand as a 
class of and she keeps in mind your particular back- 
— woods, problems and wishes =. she Petes you, step- 

-step, to write the best stories of which you are capable. 
ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET CAN PAY 
FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU ON YOUR WAY. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 
Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what's wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per 
thousand words, $5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped 
envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books. 
Personal consultation by arrangement. 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow S?*.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


(Licensed by New York Stete) 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club ‘recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Ine.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 
Established 1923 


Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuseript 
criticism . .. Personal, directed writing. For infer- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 











FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short 2 Cpading ae Robert Oberfirst 


My Valuable booklet, THE SHORT on T OPENIN 
le openings, will be 


ments on each to show the best 


G, which contains 
mailed free to all writers. 


mt openings and critical com- 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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SMLA sells over 500 scripts monthly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. sae 
SERVICE: or, 
If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and are 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without i 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, int 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks th 
TERMS: ca 
Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a Tl 
k to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British pu 
and other foreign sales. to 
Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven ac 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books O 
over 150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. be 
We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
please, with all manuscripts. fe 
fi 
SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N.Y le 
+ J + J se ~ + | es e 
in 
Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: m 
“, . . One of the best . . . If you write fiction or fact articles, you will find this book the key to q 
the many problems which confound the author . . . By the time the reader has finished four fi 
dynamic chapters, there will be no putting the book down, not even for nourishment .. .” d 
—Los Angeles Daily Law Journal 
i Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and cl 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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Pass the potatoes 


to your hero... 


Give your characters a personality 
quirk, a habit of speech, and they'll 


become real people. 


by Phyllis Speshock 


” omMMy, what makes a puppet become 

M a real live boy?” That’s my daughter 
talking, on the way home from seeing Pinoc- 
chio. For her the answer was the Blue Fairy. 
For you and me it’s knowing how to make 
a man come alive with words. 

For my money, all characters are puppets 
or, as we call them in the writing business, 
“stock characters” to begin with. 

The stock character is the beautiful hero- 
ine, the handsome hero, the boy next door, 
the big, dumb blonde, the detective who 
calls his secretary sweetheart, and so on. 
They are all as lifeless and predictable as 
puppets sitting on a shelf. It’s up to you 
to make them different and alive. 

Let’s look at a forty-million-dollar char- 
acter—Scarlet O’Hara. Actually Scarlet 
O’Hara was like any other pretty southern 
belle. But Margaret Mitchell made her dif- 
ferent. Scarlet has a sixteen-inch waistline. 
That’s one way—physical description. Scar- 
let is a procrastinator—when in trouble, she 
invariably says, “I’ll think about that to- 
morrow—” That’s another way—personality 
quirk. Her pet expression is, “Great balls of 
fire!” And that’s a third way—characteristic 
dialogue. Finally, the action reveals her 
character, hard, calculating and often selfish. 


Whether you get 40 million dollars or 2c 
a word there are certain rules about charac- 
terization that are good to remember. I 
have been accused of prostituting my mind 
to give editors what they want. But the per- 
son who accused me was living in a garret 
and feeding on bread and water. So I con- 
tinue to prostitute myself, and more often 
than not it pays off. 


Formal Introductions Are Out 


Reading and writing are not nearly as 
leisurely as they used to be. Today, you will 
seldom find a story which starts off by build- 
ing a setting, and introducing the character. 

The pass-word for the modern era is 
“speed.” We do everything faster—travel, 
manufacture, household chores—even food 
is capsuled. It stands to reason that such a 
time-saving people carry their habits into 
their reading as well. 

Last April, for example, I sent a story to 
Alex Samalman at Pines Publications. I 
called it “Another Man’s Creation”—a 
Svengali-Trilby theme. That story had an 
opening that was a beaut—pages and pages 
of it. Mood, setting, romance—the works. 
The dialogue began on page 4; action on 
page 5. 
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What I mean, that was an opening! It was 
so good, in fact, that if Alex Samalman 
didn’t happen to be a naturally nice guy, 
and if my name hadn’t become a familiar 
cuss-word around Pines Publications, and if 
the rest of the story hadn’t far out-shined 
that lovely opening, I doubt if that yarn 
would have gotten past the first reader and 
on the second or third page. 

You know what Alex said when he sent 
me the check? 

“Hold on to your hat. I hate to do this to 
you, but I’m buying Another Man’s Crea- 
tion even though the surprise may be too 
much of a shock to you. We may cut the 
start of your story slightly, because it’s a bit 
too fancy-shmansy at the beginning.” 

Like I said, he’s a nice guy; he handed 
it to me gently. What he amputated from 
that beautiful beginning would overwrite 
two short-shorts and a 500-word juvenile! 
He also changed the title to “No Time For 
Love.” He could have titled the lesson he 
taught me “No Time For Purple Prose.” I 
never did it again—not even in a novel. 


Generally I get my main character in the 
first sentence! 

Here’s one about two kids who wanted 
their marriage to work and decided to have 
an accounting day at the end of each month 
to point out each other’s faults. It is called 
“That Other Percentage” and appeared in 
the April issue of American Family. 


“Johnnie came through the door that 
night and stood there, tall and sandy- 
haired, his gray eyes smiling at Ann 
with the first hesitance they had known 
in the whole month they had been mar- 
ried. Ann felt afraid—for the very first 
time. This is the day, she kept remem- 
bering from the time she awoke this 
morning. This is the day.” 


Right away the reader has some idea 
what Johnnie looks like, and how both the 
characters are feeling at the opening of the 
story. Compare this introduction with the 
following example: 


“Marsha Lucas was a lovely girl. She 
had long blonde hair that hung in a 
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low oval about her shoulders. Her eyes 
were gray with brown lashes. Her 
mouth was full-lipped, with the corners 
tilting slightly upward, giving the im- 
pression that she was always half smil- 
ing. Her figure was a perfect size four- 
teen.” 


This would be all right if you were filling 
out a description card for a police file, but 
we are writing a story. Sure, the reader has 
some idea how Marsha looks, but how does 
she differ from Veronica Lake? What does 
he know about the special gleam in her eye, 
what excites her, what makes her mad, what 
she is thinking about, how she will talk? 

And yet this type of writing occurs again 
and again in beginners’ manuscripts. How 
does one get around these blow-by-blow de- 
scriptions? 


It’s All in the Point of View 


Look again at my first example. The 
main difference between the two quotes is 
the point of view. Johnnie is seen through 
Ann’s eyes, Marsha through the author’s, 
and the author, being outside, doesn’t have 
any reactions, at least he isn’t involved in 
the happenings in the story. The reader 
doesn’t care a hoot what you think about 
Marsha—so stay out of the picture. Try to 
let the characters run the show. 

In the first example you have something 
happening right away—and so your reader 
is interested, but what is there to make him 
go on in No. 2? The story hasn’t even be- 

n. 

My first rule, then, is introduce your char- 
acter and get on with the story. You can’t 
tell your reader everything about Johnnie 
and Ann in the first paragraph, but you can 
give him enough so he wants to know more. 

There are other ways of avoiding those 
horrid little paragraphs of author-interfer- 
ence. One is by introspection. Here’s an 
example of what I mean, from the story 
called “A Wife for Willie.” 


The heroine, Dolly, felt sorry for a nice 
little guy, no world-beater, and set out to 
prove he was just as good as the tall, dark 
and handsome hero type. The characteriza- 
tion of Willie was a direct play on the 
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classic hero. It appeared in the fall issue of 
Thrilling Love. Dolly was standing in the 
doorway watching Willie walk down the 
street and these were her thoughts: 


“Maybe Willie Snorpel would never 
model men’s suits. Maybe he’d never 
win a Mr. America contest. But a guy 
with a bigger heart would never exist, 
small stature or no small stature. 

“If a man happened to be five-six 
or -seven, instead of six-three, it didn’t 
mean he was any less man, did it? Any 
more than it meant a short girl was any 
less woman than a six-foot Powers 
model.” 

That’s an example of a character describ- 
ing another character by introspection. 
Farther on in that same story, Dolly de- 
scribes herself by the same method. 


“Well, pint-sized though she was, 
Dolly Dulaney happened to know that 
she was far from ugly. She had wide, 
black-lashed blue eyes, long black, 
naturally curly hair, a cute figure, well- 
proportioned, and she had been asked 
for dates by both Harley and Joe. 


Here, you are saying, is just as big a dose 
of description as I quoted you at the outset 
of this. You are almost right. The “almost” 
lies in the fact that the first was the author’s 





point of view, and these last two, while they 
are big gulps of description, are in the 
heroine’s. The little phrases here and there 
like “Dolly happened to know” are the 
little phrases that dismiss me, as the author, 
and insert our friend Dolly. 

All the examples so far have been pri- 
marily concerned with physical description. 
Another way, of course, is to let one of your 
characters talk about another, like Rose- 
mary, in my story “Package From Home” 
(Popular Love): , 


“Don’t be absurd!” she told him. “I 
simply mean you aren’t my type! I like 
’em rugged—you know, tall, brawny, 
curly hair. You? Well, you’re nice, I’m 
sure—and harmless. Which is why I’m 
willing to stay here for a week to ap- 
pease Mathilde. But you aren’t my 
type. You’re too skinny, for one thing. 
And your hair isn’t dark enough, and 
not even a kink in it.” She walked 
about him and looked him over specu- 
latively. “Uh-uh,” she concluded. “Not 
my type at all. Is that steak I smell?” 


So now you know what the hero looks 
like—you have a good idea, anyhow—and 
you also have glimpsed the heroine’s person- 
ality, and all without that nasty personage, 
the author, making even a second’s appear- 


ance. 


























It’s All Part of the Story 


But physical appearance is only a small 
part of the task. Characterization is some- 
thing woven throughout the story, in a 
thousand different, subtle ways. It isn’t a 
mysterious something, separate and apart. 
Without it, in fact, there is no story. Seldom 
do you get all your physical details into the 
first or even second description, but you let 
the reader glimpse the hair color here, the 
eyes there, the bust measurements in an- 
other place. 

It is the same thing with your character’s 
personality . . . you show him piecemeal 

. in dialogue, action, reaction. He will 
talk differently to his mother, and to his girl 
friend. If his temperament is slow and pon- 
derous it will show in everything he says, 
does, thinks and feels. 

Let’s go back to a story we just talked 
about, “Package From Home,” and per- 
haps, by dealing a little with the same char- 
acters, you will see more clearly what I 
mean. Roscoe Appleby, the hero, is a nice 
guy and I want the reader to know he’s a 
nice guy. I could do it like this: 


“When his Mama called to tell him 
she was sending him another package, 
Roscoe did not want the package but 


he did not want to hurt her feelings so 
he said he’d take it.” 


Horrid, isn’t it? It does nothing whatever 
to animate the character. He’s still a puppet 
and the reason is that I’m in there doing all 
the explaining for him. 

This is the way the story actually ran: 


“He wanted to say into the receiver: 
“Look, I’m a big boy now, remember? 
I’m thirty years old and I live in a big 
city—even if you do insist that I live 
with Aunt Sarah. I have a shelf full of 
pickled peaches, spiced pears and 
brown-sugar applesauce. Why not some 
pickled onions? Now, those I could 


” 


use. 

But this would have been cruel, and 
Roscoe Appleby was anything but 
cruel. He loved her, and besides, he 
wasn’t quite sure she would understand 


about the pickled onions. Mama had 
strange ideas about young men and 
alcoholic beverages. 

So he said politely, instead: “You 
are sending me a package? How nice, 
Mama. I’ll watch for it.” 


Can you see the difference? In this actual 
version the fact that he is a nice, consid- 
erate chap is pointed out by the way he 
talks, and thinks. The niceness comes out in 
his thinking about his mother before he 
thinks about himself. 


Dialogue can tell you a lot. How a person 
reacts, his education, his economic and geo- 
graphical background even. In one of my 
novels, for example, Rise Up, My Love, 
(purchased by Zondervan Publishing Co.) 
there is a truck driver fresh in hospital with 
a back injury, and our heroine is trying to 
convert him. Suppose I had handled it like 
this: 


“He was cruel and his eyes, when he 
looked at her, were cold. He said, “I’m 
sorry, Miss, but I’m really not inter- 
ested in religion. You see, I’m a truck 
driver and I fell off the back end of a 
semi and broke my back. I barely know 
where my children’s food is coming 
from. I really see no reason why I 
should be religious, do you? I’d rather 
you left me alone.” 


Do you get a good picture of the man 
through his dialogue? I should say not! 
That kind of dialogue will get you rejections 
faster than anything I know! Here’s a guy 
so burned up he’s an atheist, but you’d 
never know it from that pansy-talk. I’ve yet 
to meet the truck driver who talks like a 
socialite. 

Here’s the same scene—the way the 
editor bought it: 


“Yeah?” he asked from his bed, a 
cast about the middle section of his 
body. “What is it you’re selling, Red? 
Whatever it is, I ain’t got the money 
to buy it! My insurance don’t allow for 
no trinkets, see?” 


The heroine goes on to explain about her- 
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self, that she at one time bordered on 
atheism, and he retorts: 


“Yeah? Well, I ain’t bordered! I’m 
convinced! Sure, I'll walk again—with 
a harness. But I’ll never be able to do 
hard enough work to feed my kids. 
Great prospect, ain’t it? 

“No, sister, you came to the wrong 
guy, see? Any time you wanna to come 
in and talk about politics, come right 
ahead! But if it’s religion you’re ped- 


$9? 


dlin’, I ain’t havin’ any! Stay away! 


From the way he talks you know the man. 
He’s uneducated, impolite, grudgy, out- 
spoken, and so on. I think—without a 
physical description at all, other than the 
fact that he’s wearing a cast—you might 
even be able to draw inferences as to what 























he looks like. Chances are, he’s on the 
big side—burly—perhaps not clean-shaven, 
swarthy, etc. 
Backing Up With Action 

It isn’t good enough just to let one of 
your characters make a statement about the 
other—“He’s a good man,” “She’s fast,” etc. 
You need to back up such statements by 
showing your character in action. Let’s look 
at my hero in Rise Up My Love: 

Here’s a scene from chapter one in which 


he meets the heroine. His name, by the way, 
is Mark Meynall. 


“I’m Amy Nolan, Mister—Meynall, was 
it? If you'll tell what it is you want—” 

He smiled slightly, and Amy was not ac- 
customed to being taken lightly. Her chin 
went up and her mouth tightened. 
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“I’ve already told the maid,” he said 
politely enough. “I came to see your father, 
Randall Nolan. It’s a matter of business 
and most important. I have to see him 
today. Tomorrow may be too late, Miss 
Nolan.” 

Amy’s brows formed hills on the horizon 
of her forehead. “Come now,” she said 
lightly. “I’m sure nothing could be as tragic 
as all that.” 

“T’m afraid it is,” he answered, somber 
now. And then with conviction, “You see, 
I was sent—” 

“Sent?” Amy echoed. “Well, why all the 
secrecy? Who sent you?” 

He studied her upturned face for an 
instant and then he said simply, “God.” 

Amy gasped and took a step backward. 
She hardly knew wether to laugh or call 
the police—or believe him. 

“Are you serious?” she asked, “Since 
when did God take to dispatching tele- 
grams to—” But her humor was hardly 
appreciated, and her face warmed to a dull 
flush that crept high in her cheeks as his 
brown eyes met hers seriously. He was no 
lunatic. Neither was he a joker. He was en- 
tirely serious—and entirely honest. There 
was not one tiny mite of guile in those 
steady eyes, not a breath of blasphemy from 
those firm, even lips. 

“He’s been dispatching messages,” the 
young man said gently, “for a good long 
time now, Miss Nolan. You have to keep 
in practice to be able to receive them, but 
if you try hard enough . . .” 


Do you feel. that you know something 
about Mark Meynall after you have read 
this passage? By the way he talks to Amy, 
I’ve tried to show that he is unimpressed 
by wealth, yet not aggressive against it. He 
speaks to her politely and restrained. He is 
firm and straight forward, with a strong, 
quiet faith. From the way he smiles at her, 
you can tell he has a sense of humor. He’s 
kind. He could have been rude when she 
is sarcastic, but he isn’t. His personality is 
conveyed, by an adjective here, a reaction 
there, or a facial expression. Do you see 
how it’s done? 


No matter what editor you are trying to 
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please, what reader you want to captivate, 
your basic stock character must have that 
something plus—call it a gimmick—which 
makes him different, human, understanda- 
ble. Give him a few faults, dialogue habits, 
and a personality quirk. Take any of the 
characters I have laid before you, and you 
will find what makes them different and 
saleable, Willie Snorpel was a little guy with 
a big heart—not the hero type at all, but he 
was the hero, Roscoe Appleby was rather 
too mousy to be a hero, but he was a hero. 
He was a little shy, over-sensitive about 
hurting other people, not handsome. 

Mark Meynall’s uniqueness is in his con- 
flict between the man in him and the 
preacher. In his relation to Amy this con- 
flict really becomes acute—he is constantly 
torn between the man he should be and 
the man he is. But it is this conflict that 
makes Mark human and real, 

“I see what you mean,” says you, “but 
still, I don’t know how to go about it. One 
evening Mary Meek will be true to form, 
but next time I get to the typewriter she 
talks like one of the smartest, liveliest sophis- 
ticates in town, instead of the quiet, shrink- 
ing violet she is.” 

Keeping your character in character is a 
major problem, and the only thing I can say 
here is what you’ve heard many times: 
“Live with your character.” Get to know 
him. You must know not only what hap- 
pened during the course of the story, but 
where your characters came from, what 
brought them here, where they are going. 

I always think of Shaw, who, in his pro- 
logs and epilogs to his plays, could tell you 
so much more about the characters than 
was told in the play itself. The story of Eliza 
Doolittle in Pygmalion doesn’t end when 
she says “Goodbye” to Professor Higgins at 
the end of the play. In his epilog Shaw tells 
you how Eliza married Freddie, who pur- 
sued her throughout the play, how Amy 
opened a flower shop, and he tells you 
about their life for many years. If you had 
sat and talked with Shaw, I am sure he 
could have told you exactly when she died 
and where she was buried. 

A notebook is an essential to help you get 
to know your character so well that you 
won't even have to think when you write 
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“Boys, Mr. Theron is a writer who’s come to gather 
first hand information for a book on penology.” 


about him. Put down everything about your 
hero—his looks, whether he likes Fords or 
Cadillacs, chocolate sundaes, what church 
he goes to, his favorite subjects in school, 
and so on. 
Here are some notes about my characters 
in Rise Up My Love”: 
“Amy Nolan, red gold hair, skin so 
transparent, the veins show at her 
temples and lids. Ingrown, inbred, 
rich. Attended best finishing school 
in East. Mother died when she was 8. 
Father, ruthless, influential tycoon. 
Amy has no stomach for squalor. Likes 
picnics. Prefers salads to pastries. 


“Mark Meynall, tall, dark, handsome. 
Deep set brown eyes. Born in wealthy 
family, but abandoned wealth for vo- 
cation of minister. Dislikes artificiality. 
Eats anything the good Lord provides. 
Had no time for females until Amy 
came along. . .” 


These are only short excerpts. I have a 
pile of detailed notes about these two, and 
many of these details you will not find in 
the book. And I have many more details 
in my head which you'd never see in print. 
I know, for example, that Amy’s shoe size 
is 6% double A, and that she wouldn’t be 
caught dead in a pair of jeans or slacks. 
And as for Mark, he hates stiffly starched 
collars, and prefers gabardine to tweed. 

I know these things because I know 
Mark and Amy. I’ve lived with them week 
after week until the book was finished. 

Once I give birth to a character, that 
character sticks to me like a Siamese twin. 
I slip into a pink nightie and automatically 
I think to myself “Now Amy wouldn’t wear 
pink at all.” 

If you keep thinking about your charac- 
ters, just as you do about real people, you’ll 
be surprised how well acquainted you’ll be- 
come. Soon you may even find yourself pass- 
ing them the potatoes at dinner time. 
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Wauo’s NEXT IN LINE 
FOR THE NOBEL FRIZE? 


It might be you. The candidates for 
literary prizes are far fewer than those 
who aim at the movies or Gold Medal. 


by Aron Mathieu 


HE Nobel Prize in Literature has fallen 

to five lively Americans: Sinclair Lewis 
in 1930, Eugene O’Neill in 1936, Pearl 
Buck in 1938, William Faulkner in 1949, 
and this year Ernest Hemingway. 

It’s dirty work to be a great writer. The 
world expects so much. You are compared 
with every line that was ever laid down 
from the time the first cave man made a 
mark in clay on the wall of his home. There 
isn’t a play, a verse, a story, a quip, or a 
limpid phrase within the recall of man that 
won’t be brought to mind to predate you 
by comparison. They'll read your novel and 
say: He’s good, for an American,” or “He’s 
all right, for his day,” or “She'll do, but 
certainly she’s not the best.” 

Cut your throat for an encore and they’!! 
say, “He bleeds, but some have bled better.” 

Among European writers, the Nobel prize 
has gone to F. Mistral, J. Echegaray, G. 
Carducci, R. Heyse, Verner von Heiden- 
stan, K. Gjellerup, H. Pontoppidan, Carl 
Spitteler, Wladyslaw Reymont, Signora G. 
Deledda, Erik A. Carlfeldt, Johannes V. 
Jensen, Gabriela Mistral. 

Do you recognize a single one? 


Diplomatic Prize Picking 
The Nobel jury has a few indiosyncrasies 
of their own when it comes to picking prizes 
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in literature. First, they seem to pass the 
hat around country by country, trying their 
level best to give everyone a show. A first 
class writer in Cambrodia has a better crack 
at the thirty-five G’s in the Nobel Prize 
than a superior American writer if three 
straight Americans had won the prize in the 
last three years. Nobel Prize picking follows 
diplomacy and the Swedes hate to leave 
anyone out in the cold too long. The other 
tarnish on the prize is that the judges 
haven’t a great deal of courage. James 
Joyce and D. H. Lawrence, the founding 
fathers of American novelists, never won 
the Prize because they were too controver- 
sial in their productive years. In most cases, 
they select an author after he’s already 
famous. There is no daring, no leadership 
in their choice. The author doesn’t get the 
prize and its publicity when he’s new and 
energetic and his talent is full of bloom. 
If they did that, the Nobel people would be 
taking a chance. So they wait and wait and 
after an author has produced his best, and 
the critics still acclaim him, and his works 
are near classic in his country, and no one 
calls him really bad names, then he gets the 
prize and his latest book is credited with an 
assist. Often as not, the winner’s latest books 
are written at the ebb of his talent. We’d 
rather see Nobel prizes given to younger 
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people when they need a reaffirmation of 
faith. 

Let’s give an exhilarating kick in the 
pants to our writers while they still can use 
the steam of success to produce more. It 
should go to the first good book of a prom- 
ising young novelist. Dos Passos, Katherine 
Anne Porter, Truman Capote, Eudora 
Welty, Styron, Dreiser, Steinbeck, Thornton 
Wilder now are or were candidates for whom 
a prize such as this at the right time might 
have worked wonders. 

The Nobel Prize, on its award, has fre- 
quently helped the cause of good literature, 
even if not helping the writer at the most 
opportune time. While literary critics and 
informed readers know many of the works 
of foreign Nobel prize winners long before 
they were chosen, the impetus of the prize 
brought these writers into translation and 
into more circulation around the world, as, 
for instance, Anatole France, Hamsun, 
Yeats, Shaw, Bergson, Undset, Thomas 
Mann, Ivan Bunin, Gide, and T. S. Elliot. 


Not For The Fun Of It 


Few people write because they want to. 
Creative literary artists day dream a lot, 
make passes in note books but nobody in 
his right mind ever writes a completely 
finished novel just for fun. That is, a good 
novel. You might do a bad novel for exer- 
cise, just as you would work an acrostic. 
But good novels demand such digging into 
yourself that your soul writhes. Look how 
few good books our great writers produce. 
Hemingway hasn’t averaged a book in four 
years since 1940. After Steinbeck did Of 
Mice And Men, Grapes of Wrath and Tor- 
tilla Flat he did a book every three years. 
The electric flood of exultation in winning 
the Nobel prize would help younger authors 
all over the world do more work when they 
have the energy to do it. 

The fascinating question that concerns 
us about the Nobel prize is whether hun- 
dreds of writers are able to produce great 
books; or whether the Nobel people are 
doomed to go seeking their winners from 
long lists of people not much better than 
Hugh Walpole, and whose chief claim to 
fame is that their country hasn’t been hon- 
ored in the last fifteen years. Something 


seems to happen to writers after their first 
or second book so that instead of maturing 
they seem to write for the market appar- 
ently created by their earlier sales. They 
stop growing and become harvesters instead 
of sowers. 

Louis Bromfield is one such writer. His 
family, politics, agriculture, movie scripts, 
and the fascinating conversation of intellec- 
tual and well-mannered people who have 
gained a high enough station to live exu- 
berantly took “Louie” away from the work 
of probing the human spirit. We have so 
many writers like Louis Bromfield who 
started on the high road to literature and 
stopped. There are many, many more 
writers who never got started on this road, 
but yet have the talent to express them- 
selves well. 

What is the quality that people like 
Bromfield seem to have lost and that so 
many others never once discover? 


The Beat Of A Good Novel 


The heart of a good novel beats with 
many things: chiefly, writing style, honesty, 
timeliness, resolution, and the depth to 
which its honesty travels. Upton Sinclair 
has all but the first—a great cake that 
stayed in an unlighted oven. John Stein- 
beck, in Grapes of Wrath has writing 
style, timeliness, resolution, and he tried to 
penetrate deeply into people. But his book 
was written from sharp prejudice. To Stein- 




















































beck all Okies were great stuff; all business 
men were sharpies. That’s fine for a two- 
line joke in a gag cartoon between two 
stock characters, but it is not all right for 
a great novel that is to stand beyond the 
day of the newspaper headline that started 
the story moving. 


The rough part about writing literature, 
instead of creating something like The 
Robe or Forever Amber, is that first of all, 
and above and beyond everything else you 
have to be honest. You need to sit yourself 
into a little corner, where none may bother 
you, and ask what is it that you have to 
say? 

Which should come first—your story or 
your point? If the former, (and it is litera- 
ture at which you aim, and why shouldn’t 
you?) then each step of it needs to be meas- 
ured on a steel rule which inexorably you 
hold in your hand and use to gauge each 
episode. Is it deeply, profoundly honest? 
Does it all add up to a resolution that puts 
down on paper what you believe is true? 


If you start with a theme and look for a 
story you may be one hell of a long time 
looking. Yet the dream tales we create in 
our mind tend to grow out of the fables of 
our childhood: Horatio Alger, Cinderella, 
Black Beauty. Such tales have much to 
recommend them because they are born of 
primitive responses. But when they are 
shaped into a novel, a great novel if you 
will, the tale needs bend to an honesty of 
intellectual purpose. 


The reason there are so few writers that 
one might consider for future winners of 
the Nobel Prize in Literature is not an 
absence of style, but rather a shilly shally- 
ing of resolution in solving the character’s 
problem and an honesty of intent in exam- 
ining the character. How nice to put a 
matter into oné word; or one number. If 
we only could. If there would be such a word 
of advice to writers of literature it would be 
honesty. 


Should the writer, seeking an honest 
theme, be willing to take on the noblest ones 
of all, the eternal questions the first wis¢é men 
asked: “Whence do you come?” and 
“Whither art thou going?” Unanswered by 
our greatest philosophers, these two questions 
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can throw you. Even Toynbee, in his Study 
of History, came up with the most fragile 
conclusions that qualify him more as the 
pastor’s son than either a profound thinker 
or an original one. 

It suffers the author no initial defeat to 
beg off the main two questions of where and 
whither, and, instead go at a smaller, more 
finite resolution. James Jones did all right 
with his resolution: “Effen you don’t watch 
out, the Army’ll bust you and not care a fig.” 

John Steinbeck in his last novel Sweet 
Thursday uses as his theme “There is a 
hole in reality through which only people 
can see who aren’t always on the mooch 
for money.” 

Selecting as your theme a problem of 
vast and even mystical propensities is a 
flattering thing. But to pose a question in 
a good novel means you have the answer 
handy. 

Profound honesty in writing is the stan- 
dard by which we judge great novels of the 
past, yet this same standard is not always 
our own when we write. By keeping honesty 
uppermost when day dreaming the begin- 
nings of the beginnings of our next novel, 
we upgrade ourselves. 

Because judging others helps us judge 
ourselves, we asked some friends in the 
writing business to suggest writers who might 
be considered for the Nobel prize in coming 
years, A few of their comments follow: 

“Among American novelists now living 
I know no one with the possible exception 
of James Farrell who seems to fit the Nobel 
bill. Farrell’s Studs Lonigan trilogy was an 
important contribution to world literature 
but so was John Dos Passos’ U. S. A. How- 
ever, where the powerful flood of U. S. A. 
has thinned to a trickle in his later novels 
Farrell has gone on. 

“We are much better situated in other 
writing fields. Robert Frost, whose Yankee 
poems are widely read in Europe and de- 
serve their great reputation in America, is 
almost 81 years old and is still writing 
poetry, you can remind the Nobel commit- 
tee. Carl Sandburg’s monumental work on 
Abraham Lincoln has capped a distin- 
guished career in poetry. 

“Oddly enough the theatre, which is in 


(Continued on page 72) 
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MOUNTAIN STATES MARKETS 


by Irving Petite 


WueEn J. Donald Adams, editorialist for 
the Book Section of The New York Times, 
traveled West, he got as far as Montana 
and remained to marvel. Here along the 
chain of the Northern Rockies—prose stood 
up on its hind legs and howled like a timber 
wolf, Plains-and-peaks poetry had the snap 
of campfire smoke and the assurance of a 
bronco buster. 

VIPs are ever more frequently to be 
found settling VIProblems in Denver, 
queen city of the Rockies and the nation’s 
alternate capital. Regional publications, 
unimpressed, carry on at their own gait, 
which is usually area conscious and often 
in earnest about home town or ranch prob- 
lems—agricultural, social and economic. 
Crops, stock, oil, gold—and scenery—are 
their backbone. 

The Rockies have truly sophisticated 
publications, too, with subscribers the 
breadth of the globe, and one whose articles 
are often reprinted in The Reader’s Digest. 





General Markets 


Colorado Wonderland Magazine, 701 
South Tejon St., Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. Raymond Tex Roberts, editor. This 
magazine has fans and subscribers all over 
the world because of its beautiful, full-page 
color illustrations of Colorado, as well as 
the high quality of its text, and a leavening 
of poetry. “The only change we have made 
the past year,” says friendly editor Tex 
Roberts, “is in the size of the magazine. 
Beginning with the October issue, we shall 
be 812 x 11. 

We will continue to use the best color 
reproduction possible, and are striving to 
obtain the best travel and vacation articles 
on Colorado that we can. Our magazine 
continues to grow and very soon now we 
expect to be on every newsstand in the 
country.” 

1200 to 1500 words is maximum article 
length, and a minimum of 4 to 8 black- 
and-white illustrations should accompany 
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the article in most cases. No fiction and 
limited use of poetry. “Most of all we want 
historical subjects that tie in with present 
day places, people and events,” editor 
Roberts suggests. Rates are 2c a word, $3 
for black-and-white glossies, $25 for repro- 
duction rights on 4x5 or larger color trans- 
parencies. 

Empire Magazine, Sunday supplement 
of the Denver Post, Denver 2, Colorado. 
Bill Hosokawa, editor. Needs of this highly 
respected and oft-quoted and reprinted 
Sunday supplement remain fundamentally 
the same: photo stories, articles and fiction, 
always with a setting inside the far-flung 
boundaries of the circulation area. This in- 
cludes Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
the Dakotas, Utah, Idaho, Arizona, Mon- 
tana, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
Northern Texas—so pick your own frontier. 

“Biggest need now is picture stories— 
five to eight photos and about 500 words 
of text on some lively western subject,” 
editor Bill Hosokawa says. “A literary 
standard on the Reader’s Digest level is 
maintained and as a result, Empire is one 
of the most often reprinted newspaper 
magazines.” 

Editor Hosokawa asks that you query 
about a proposed article first . . . that you 
be prepared to submit black-and-white 
glossies or color transparencies not smaller 
that 4x5 as an aid to placing it . . . and 
that you keep your writing tight yet in- 
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formal and full of good humor. Your sub- 
ject may cover unusual personalities, money- 
making hobbies, true adventure, crime, 
discreet sex appeal, social, child and domes- 
tic problems, how-to-do-its with photos or 
startling trends in business and industry, 
community life or agriculture. 

“We like colorful, incisive, penetrating re- 
porting in our text pieces. It isn’t enough 
to tell what a man has done or is doing— 
we also want to know why; what motivated 
him? Lack of answers to the “why” is one 
of our chief reasons for having to return 
stories,” says Bill Hosokawa. 

There is almost no limit — except on 
space. Keep your writing as concise as 
possible. Serialized articles are staff-written; 
3000 words is long for an article; fiction 
never goes over 1000 words. Short pieces, 
or photo stories with plenty of factual cap- 
tion material, have the best chance of a 
sale. 

Rates: 2c a word and up, depending 
upon how much re-writing is required. 
Original poetry: $2 for 20 lines or less. 
Photos, $5. Color pix bring higher rates, 
depending upon their use: Kodachrome as 
a cover brings $25 minimum. Cartoons: $5. 
Payment is on acceptance except for photos 
which are paid for when layouts are com- 
pleted, usually before publication. Reports 
within 2 weeks or sooner, usually. Empire 
buys first magazine rights only. 

National Skiing, P. O. Box 7858, Denver 
15, Colorado. Bil Dunaway, managing edi- 
tor. A national, not regional publication, 
Skiing, with 50,000 circulation is “America’s 
largest skiing publication.” 

“Until now we have purchased very little 
free lance material, editor Bill Dunaway 
says ... “but this year we have changed 
our format to become a 24-page king-sized 
news magazine and are in the market for 
more material that meets our requirements.” 

“All copy used must pertain to skiing. 
We now use a poem, several cartoons, 
short fiction and one or two features in 
each issue. We have no preconceived sub- 
jects or forms for the material we select. 
Each item submitted is considered on its 
own merits. We like fast paced direct, con- 
cise writing that is aimed at our specialized 
readers.” 
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The writer selling to this magazine should 
know his skiing. “Of the material submitted 
and rejected, a good deal tends either to be 
gushy generalities or cute attempts at 
humor,” editor Dunaway says. “Since our 
pages are primarily for news reporting, we 
feel we’d rather give straight facts than risk 
being cute in any of our features.” 

$5 for poems; $10 for cartoons; and 50c 
an inch for prose. 

Salt Lake Tribune Home Magazine and 
Salt Lake Tribune Features Section, Salt 
Lake City 10, Utah. Roy Hudson, magazine 
editor. There have been considerable 
changes in the Salt Lake Tribune Home 
Magazine in the past year, say the editors. 
At present they are stressing ‘how-to-do-it’ 
material in all home fields: gardening, home 
handyman, sewing, decorating, etc. . . .they 
have reinstituted a Feature Section which 
runs about 4 pages weekly. 

They are on the lookout for stories 800 to 
1000 words on subjects of special interest to 
readers in the Intermountain Area. They are 
actively in the market for such articles (no 
fiction) , tailored to their needs. 

Payment is on publication, at the rate of 
35c per column inch and $3 for each pic- 
ture used. 

The reinstated Features Section is the 
market here; regular writers and syndicate 
material keep the Home Magazine supplied. 

Scenic Idaho Magazine, 715 Grove St., 
Boise, Idaho, is published by The Belcher 
Publishing Company, C. M. “Chet” Belcher, 
Editor and Publisher. The magazine has 
subscribers throughout America and in for- 
eign countries. It has been published for 
over ten years, gaining national recognition 
in the promotion of State scenic beauty for 
tourists and industrial expansion. Scenic 
Idaho Magazine has been produced princi- 
pally by letter press in the past. However, 
it is now going to sixteen pages of full color 
in each issue, which will be done by offset 
lithography. Articles in Scenic Idaho Maga- 
zine feature the vast agricultural and indus- 
trial potential, as well as travel and history 
background of the State. Query first. 


Agricultural and Ranching Magazines 
The American Cattle Producer, pub- 
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— 
lished by the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association, 515 Cooper Building, 
Denver 2, Colorado. David O. Appleton, 
editor. With subscribers in the West and 
South, the Producer uses stories on beef 
cattle or related subjects. “Information 
should be of interest to cattlemen, actively 
engaged in their business, across the nation. 
Preferably, the articles we use are up to 
1000 to 2000 words,” according to editor 
Appleton. 

Rates have raised here to 2c a word and 
up. Usually pays on publication. “In pic- 
tures, we can use scenes also with beef 
cattle; the pay here is $5 to $10.” 

Colorado Rancher and Farmer, 1726 
Champa St., Denver 2, Colorado. Tom 
Leadley, editor-in-chief; Marvin Russell, 
managing editor. This publication comes 
out the second and fourth Saturdays of 
each month. “C. R. & F. is read by farmers 
and ranchers throughout Colorado and ad- 
joining counties of neighboring state—Wyo- 
ming, Nebraska, Kansas, and New Mexico. 
We use quite a number of pictures illustrat- 
ing specific points in articles they accom- 
pany. A free lance writer must be on the 
spot to get stories we’re interested in, since 
the “local angle” is what we emphasize.” 
Query first. 

Montana Farmer-Stockman, 414 2nd 
Ave. N., Great Falls, Montana. Lester Cole, 
publisher. Covering the farm and livestock 
market of Montana and Northern Wyom- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Shoot To Sell! 


Photos mean more 


and bigger checks 


by Nancy Vogel 


I HAVE sold almost every type of writing, 
including a book, confessions, short- 
short stories, poetry, articles, newspaper 
columns, etc., and I’ve found that articles 
—with pictures—are the easiest, most sure- 
fire check bringers. 

Fifty years ago, most magazine pages 
were solid type. Today, they are 50% illus- 
trated. The reason is not accidental. There 
are more copies of magazines than there 
are people who want to read them. The 
editor’s job is to make his magazine attrac- 
tive enough at the outset so it will be 
purchased, and then, when brought into 
the home, that it will still look inviting 
enough to be picked up for reading. 

Trade journals and how-to-do-it maga- 
zines, especially, are green fields for the be- 
ginning photographer-writer. Some 3,000 
pictures are purchased by these each month 
at rates varying from $5 to $15, and none of 
these pix demand more than a sharp focus, 
a plain background, and a clearly recog- 
nizable subject matter. 

You don’t have to take pictures yourself 
in order to sell illustrated articles. All you 
need do is locate them and tie them into 
copy. Here’s how one writer went about it. 
He wrote a national farm magazine this 

letter: 
./ ne eS RES “I know an old man of 77 who still 
obs Baar ; farms. He’s the best farmer in our county 
and started back in 1895. He’s seen the 
world change and farming change. He saw 
tractors replace the horse and chemicals 
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do a better job than manure did as a ferti- 
lizer. My friend saw the small farm pass 
away and the-factory farm take its place. 
What does such a successful old timer think 
of new farm methods? How does he regard 
his crisp new social security card, and 
crop control orders on his corn that came 
from Washington? Can a young man still 
start farming from scratch as he did?” 

In his letter this writer also included 
a set of wonderful old snap shots, that his 
77-year-old farmer kept of his wife and 
himself from 1895 through 1910. The pic- 
tures, replied the editor, “are so refreshing 
that they will give our pages the pace we 
like. We'll send our man out to make a 
shot of your friend operating a modern 
piece of equipment to give the story a 
wallop at the end. While we cannot say if 
we can use your story, do go ahead and we 
will advance $100 against interview ex- 
penses, and, we understand your friend, the 
farmer, is to get $10 for each picture we 
use and we will pay you $50 for locating 
them. If we use the story we will pay 4c 
a word, if we must re-write, payment will 
be considerably less.” 

That’s how you can sell pictures without 
clicking a shutter. If you have a camera of 
your own, even a box camera, you can sell 
articles easier by using your camera to let 
the editor know the general nature of the 
subject. The better magazines all have staff 
photographers and the five big New York 
photo syndicates (which all editors use) 
have first class photographers within three 
hours plane ride of any spot. So, if through 
snap shots, you can show what the illustra- 
tion potential is, the editor may tell you 
to go ahead with the article with the feel- 
ing that if it is any good he can always get 
a favorite son to do the job. 

What this all boils down to is that an 
article without photographs is under a seri- 
ous handicap. A friend of mine, for ex- 
ample, recently went through a stack of re- 
jected articles when her husband took up 
photography as a hobby, She had a hunch 
that there might be some that could be 
saved with an appropriate picture. One 
that she found was on the subject of keep- 
ing children from being bored during a 
eross-country trip. 


Part of the article described a bag where 
the kids could keep their comic books, 
crayons, writing paper, toys, etc. It was 
made like a shoe bag, with pockets hanging 
down so that the kids could get at all their 
paraphernalia without much trouble. It 
occurred to my friend that a good photo of 
the bag might be just what was needed to 
sell the article. 

Her husband took a picture of the shoe 
bag, with a 35-millimeter camera, and sev- 
eral more in which the children posed to 
illustrate different points in the article. She 
sent enlargements of these shots along with 
the article and it sold to a minor market. 


Of course, the problem is getting the pic- 
tures. There are other ways to do this with- 
out putting out money for a good camera. 
You can get pictures from advertising or 
pix agencies; you can take them with a box 
camera; or you can hire a photographer. 
Unfortunately, there are drawbacks to all 
these methods, as I found out before I was 
daring enough to make a photographer out 
of myself. 

Hiring a photographer is expensive. 
Material from agencies may have been 
published before and agencies rarely send 
11 x 14 photographic prints on speculation 
to writers. The editor who doesn’t know 
where you got it may assume that it’s ex- 
clusive—in which case, if he pays you well, 
uses it, and then later discovers that it has 
been used previously, he is likely to write 
“Mud” on his blacklist. 


As for using your box camera: naturally, 
the quality of snapshots is not up to maga- 
zine standards. A picture must be enlarged 
to an 8x10 size for submission to a maga- 
zine, and a snapshot so enlarged lacks the 
necessary sharp detail. Magazines use snap- 
shots only in special cases. With an article 
about a famous man, for example, they 
might use an old snapshot of him as a first- 
grader, because if they want to show their 
readers how he looked at that age, there is 
no other way to do it. 

Best thing is to get a good camera and 
take your own pictures. Once you have 
made your original investment in photo- 
graphic equipment, your expense per pic- 
ture will be amazingly small. The complete 
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35 mm 


and deluxe equipment, including your 
camera, flash gun, enlarger, and darkroom 
equipment, would cost, new, around $500. 
But fine cameras can stay as good as new 
after many years of use; there is no need 
for you to buy new, or even the best, equip- 
ment. Used photographic equipment is, 
happily, a buyer’s market. The market is 
flooded with excellent slightly used equip- 
ment. If you watch the camera section of 
classified ads in newspapers, you’ll find a 
real bargain before long, and should be 
able to get the whole works for around 
$150. Every first-class camera store has a 
line of “trade-ins” and if you buy from a 
good store you will pay more but get a 
“working” guarantee. 

To familiarize yourself with the various 
kinds of cameras, enlargers and darkroom 
equipment, and their retail prices, buy a 
photography magazine and study the adver- 
tising. 

The big question, of course, is: What 
kind of a camera is best? Of the many fine 
cameras available, two types stand out as 
most suitable for magazine work. One of 
these is the press camera; the other is the 
Rollei type twin-lens reflex camera. 

A press camera has many advantages. It 
uses cut film—i.e., a separate film for each 
picture. This makes it possible to take as 
few pictures as you wish before developing, 
whereas, with roll film, to avoid waste, you 
have to use the entire roll before devel- 
oping. 

Almost all newspaper editors prefer press- 
type cameras. The most popular of this type 
is the Speed Graphic. This camera can take 
pictures of the fastest kind of action, action 
that would be only a blur to another cam- 
era. Another advantage of the press camera 
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Twin-lens Reflex 


is the large negative size—4x5. Flaws in 
negatives are, of course, enlarged right 
along with the negative itself, and the larger 
the negative is to start with, the less the 
flaws will have to be magnified. 

The disadvantages of the press camera 
are that it is heavy and that the film it uses 
is more expensive than for a roll film cam- 
era. 

The biggest advantage of the twin-lens 
reflex camera, like a Rolleiflex, is its versa- 
tility and convenience. It is small, light, 
easy to carry and use anywhere. It can be 
operated so unobtrusively that it is excellent 
for taking candid shots. It features “ground 
glass focusing”; you see the image, right 
side up, and simply turn a little knob until 
the image is in perfect focus. This does 
away with complicated figuring and esti- 
mating distances, and makes it easier for 
the amateur. 

Magazine editors favor cameras which 
are lighter and more flexible than those pre- 
ferred by newspaper editors. Tina S. Fred- 
ericks, picture editor of Ladies’ Home 
Journal, has this advice for the writer who 
is thinking of becoming a photographer 
too: “The camera is only a tool, and the 
product will correspond with the skill and 
personal technique of the user. Any camera 
handled correctly will take a reproducible 
image under maximum conditions. How- 
ever, to be specific, I would say that a 
35-mm. camera is very handy and flexible. 
A reflex type of camera has the advantage 
of showing the exact image to be captured 
before you click the shutter. For indoor 
shots where no natural light is available 
you would, of course, need a flashlight at- 
tachment.” 

Web Jones, editor of Western Family, 
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says: “The general practice for magazine 
photographers is to use a Rolleiflex because 
of its greater flexibility and because it is 
easier to handle. The skill in getting the 
right kind of shots for magazine work comes 
in cropping and in emphasis. The custom 
is to shoot a lot of Rolleiflex material, out 
of which the percentage is that you will get 
something that can be cropped and has the 
right kind of emphasis.” 

Generally, then, a twin-lens reflex camera 
is the easiest type of camera which 
will also give you a professional photo good 
enough for magazine use. A 35-mm. camera 
is handy, versatile, and inexpensive to op- 
erate, but it takes an expert to get pictures 
which are consistently good enough to stand 
the high degree of enlarging. A press cam- 
era, with its big negative size, will give you 
the best, clearest, sharpest pictures—but 
you will have found it harder and more 
awkward to get those pictures. 

And now—about that red light district. 
You'll want to establish one somewhere— 
perhaps in your basement. This darkroom 
(dark except for the permissible dim red 
light which can be used for illumination 
except during the handling of exposed, un- 
developed film) can be a roomy four by six 
feet, or it can, with the ingenious arrange- 
ment of shelves and storage space, be much 
smaller. If you don’t want to build a perma- 
nent darkroom, just do your developing at 
night, in the kitchen or bathroom. It’s as 
simple as that. Darkroom equipment, ex- 
cept for the enlarger (which may cost from 
$40 to $200 new, and much less used) is 
inexpensive, consisting mainly of trays, 
chemicals and paper. 





Press Camera 


Of all the fascinating aspects of pho- 
tography, enlarging is probably the most 
fun, You slip a good negative into position 
under the light in the enlarger, raise or 
lower it until the projected image is as big 
as you want it, turn a knob to get it in 
perfect focus, and then expose a piece of 
light-sensitive paper to the light that shines 
through the negative. Then you put the 
paper into a developer, and watch the 
miracle take place: a greatly enlarged, clear 
reproduction of your original picture be- 
gins to appear. It’s almost as satisfying to 
the creative urge as writing a book or hav- 
ing a baby. Everything about photography 
is another outlet for the creative spirit; 
that’s why it’s a natural for most writers. 
Good pictures have little to do with the 
photographer knowing the mechanics of 
picture taking. In the field of selling photo- 
graphs, you very quickly learn how to use 
a camera. There are literally two million 
people in the country who understand the 
mechanics of picture taking, yet none of 
them ever took an original, good picture. 
The best they ever achieved was a clear 
recognition shot of Junior, aged 6, playing 
with the cat. Likewise, there are twenty 
million people in the country who know the 
rules of grammar and sentence structure 
and never did any better with prose than 
writing a cheerful letter to a friend. Despite 
the high rate paid magazine photographers 
($75 a day plus expenses), there are not a 
hundred such photographers in the country. 

Why? 

Most photographers merely take the 
scene in front of them. A few artistic pho- 
tographers arrange the scene in front of 
them in a pleasing composition. They locate 
objects in the scene to give an overall S, 
or L, or triangle or circular shape to the 
photograph. These pictures are just as 
unsalable as the blurred snap shots. The 
magazine photographer gives to the scene 
before him two things: First, he edits out 
what he doesn’t want and concentrates 
only on what he wants. By this editing he 
gives his own personal emphasis to the 
scene. Second, his picture has a meaning. 
It says: ‘I hate this man”; or “I love this 
boy,” or “Wouldn’t you like to go to bed 
with this girl” or “How would you like to 
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kick your heels in this field of daisies?” or 
“Here’s a man who is proud of his beef 
cattle.” 

Sometimes pictures are social essays and 
say: “Here’s another person the English 
Empire has hoodwinked,” or “The world 
has traveled far since sheiks boiled men in 
oil or dropped them off cliffs by the nod 
of a head.” A good picture says something 
aesthetically, socially, or in a documentary 
way, or it may tell a story. 


Writers readily become fine photogra- 
phers because they have something to say. 


The photographer who won’t click his 
shutter until what he has to say is both 
clear to him and will become clear on the 
film is on his way toward the $75-a-day 
bracket. 

Just as writers read literature to know 
where they came from, so photographers 
also want to learn their heritage. The best 
basic source for this, possibly the only one, 
is a series of rare volumes to be had in most 
metropolitan art museums or large libraries 
called “Camera Work,” edited by Alfred 
Stieglitz and Edward Steichen, and pub- 
lished from 1904-17. 


In many localities there are available 
free night school classes in photography; 
these are undoubtedly the best bet for be- 
ginners. In these classes you get both theory 
and actual laboratory experience. If your 
community lacks a free night school, you 
might find it well worth your while to spend 
the fee at a commercial school. You can 
make something monstrously, miserably 
mathematical and difficult about photog- 
raphy—or you can just forge ahead and 
start taking pictures. 

You might get some peculiar products at 
first-—that big blob which eliminates every- 
thing but the skyline is probably your 
thumb. After one experience like that, you'll 
learn that your thumb does not belong in 
front of the lens, You will also learn that 
film must be inserted before taking a pic- 
ture, and that the lens cover should be re- 
moved. 

There are a few legal angles to photog- 
raphy that you should understand, The 
rights to the reproduction of a picture can 
be sold many times, providing that there is 





a clear understanding by both seller and 
buyer as to what rights are involved. Some 
editors buy articles and pictures as a pack- 
age, without requiring the writer to sign 
anything (except, happy thought, the 
check). Some require a separate form to be 
signed, however, 

Also, there is the question of model re- 
leases. Some editors won’t require a release 
signed by the persons in the pictures; others 
will. Even when you are dealing with 
editors who ignore this point, you might, 
for your own protection, make a practice 
of having the subjects of your pictures sign 
model releases. Use a little psychology in 
bringing up the subject; don’t explain 
laughingly that the purpose of the model 
release is to make sure they won’t sue you, 
or they’re likely to become alarmed. Simply 
tell them, “Editors require it.” Treat it as 
a matter of detail, and they will too. 

You'll find a lot of avenues open to you 
as a photographer-writer that weren’t open 
to you as a mere writer, There is a universal 
respect for a photographer, based of course 
on the fact that everyone wants his pitcher 
took, and wants to look good in the pitcher, 
and since the photographer is the guy who 
can arrange all that, he is the big cheese. 
Moreover, a camera will greatly simplify 
your work, You won’t have to wait around 
for days to get a photographer to take the 
right picture, or annoy your subject (if it’s 
human) by taking more of his time for ap- 
pointments with a photographer. You can 
do it all right at the interview, and have 
your picture the next day. 

And above all, photography is fun, You 
can do a great deal of experimenting, with 
lights and compositions—double exposures, 
strange angles. Just as in painting, you can 
emphasize certain aspects of a personality 
by showing up particular features, moods, 
or facial expressions, and so, as a photog- 
rapher, you give your interpretation of a 
personality, the same as any artist, 

The mailing of your pictures is impor- 
tant. They should be 8x10 glossies. A cap- 
tion (similar to the captions that appear 
under published photographs with articles) 
is typed on a strip of paper which is pasted 
to the back bottom part of the photograph 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Can You Spread Your Income? 


Noel Loomis, President 


Western Writers of America, 


Explores the New Tax Provision for 
Writers and Puts the Case for a Radical Change 


RITERS need be in no great dither to 
W take advantage of the new income- 
tax provision applying to “literary, musical, 
or artistic compositions.” 

Unless you can qualify under Sec. 1302, 
you will, as far as income is concérned, 
make out your return as does any laborer 
or office worker, treating every dollar re- 
ceived in 1954 as current income. 

Did I hear a voice in the back row say, 
“Yes, but areén’t writers allowed to spread 
their income over the length of time it takes 
them to write a book?” 

I’m sorry, madam; only if you can qual- 
ify under the law. And I assure you that is 
a gigantic “if,” for in several years of inves- 
tigations and contacts with authors. I have 
found exactly one who has qualified. 

Before discussing the change appearing in 
the new law, let us first examine the old 
law. 

Sec. 107 (b), enacted in 1939, applies to 
literary, musical, or artistic composition, the 
work on which “covered a period of 36 cal- 
endar months or more.” “If the gross in- 
comé from a particular work is, in the year 
béing considered, not less than 80 per cent” 
of the total income from such work, then 
for tax purposes the income may be spread 
over not more than 36 months. 


This means in effect that if you receive 
80 per cent of the total income from a work 
in one year, and if you can prove the work 
required 36 months or more, you may kill 
your previous returns. and apportion the 80 
per cent to the two previous years and the 
current one. 

Now, let us examine the Code for 1954. 
Section 1302 on page 335 of the new law 
is the revision of the old 107(b). Exactly 
one change has been made for writers: 
the 36-month provision has been changed 
to 24 months. 

Bear with me now, while I put this as 
I see it. In the course of several years my 
interpretation has not been disputed by any 
of the congressmen, government officials, 
accountants, tax experts, and patient em- 
ployees of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment—to whom it has been presented. The 
Code says, in effect, if you can prove that 
you spent at least 24 months on a work, 
and if you receive 80 per cent of the gross 
return in one year, you may then spread 
the income. 

The word prove is worth 10,000 words; 
it might involve written records made as 
you worked, preferably dated; notes, inter- 
views, visits to libraries, etc. 

There are a good many writers who 
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“Do you really believe it necessary to mention that little five dollar 
check I received from Everybody's Holiday?” 


spend 24 months on a book. Generally 
speaking, these are first or second novels. 

Now let us speculate. Suppose you sell 
your novel to the Post for 15 G’s; to Book- 
of-the-month for 15 more; to U-I for 30 
more. (It’s not costing us anything to sup- 
pose). 

This adds up to $60,000. The law says 
80%, so you must receive at least $48,900 
in one year. All three of these sales must 
be paid for in the same year. Any one, fall- 
ing in another year, will disqualify you. 

(“Year” may mean a calendar year or an 
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accounting year, according to your proce- 
dure in the past). 

My own experience, and that of some 
hundred Name writers in the Western field, 
is that sales do not often occur that close 
together. 

If you can qualify, you are unusual and 
you rate two gold stars and a bluebird. The 
one case within my observation where a 
writer qualified under this section, cost him 
more in time and harassment than it saved 
him in money. At the end he could not 
show over 30 months in process on his book, 
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Take advantage of the full impact of our year-long promotion campaigns, which are at 
their height at Eastertime. Comet Press Books’ full scale promotion plan includes intensive 
PUBLICITY (newspaper feature stories and reviews, autograph parties, radio and TV ap- 
pearances by the author), and hard-hitting ADVERTISING (via direct mail and attractive, 
powerful ads in such publications as the Saturday Review, New York Times, New York 
Herald-Tribune, Retail Bookseller, Wilson-Library Bulletin, etc.) Movie producers and 
reprint houses are also utilized by our promotion staff. 

When your book bears the CPB imprint, you are assured of the recognition and respect 
of booksellers columnists, jobbers, and most important, your reading public. 

All this at the lowest subsidies ever! Send your manuscript today for a FREE REPORT 
of its publication possibilities. One week is ali it takes, 


SEND FOR OUR COLORFUL AND INFORMATIVE BOOKLET. 


IT CLEARS UP ALL THE MYSTERY OF COGPERATIVE PUB- 
LISHING! ASK FOR “Publishing Your Book.” 


se COMET PRESS BOOKS e222... 
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but the Tréasury finally conceded that he 
might have spent six months on the idea 
before he began to write. 

If you are a professional writer (that is, 
a person who makes his living largely from 
free-lance writing), you know you are elim- 
inated, because as a professional, you aim to 
write from two to six books a year. So you 
can hardly claim 24 months on a book. 
Also you must receive 80% in one year. If 
you hit a Big One, its major earnings are 
likely to be spread over a period of 2 to 3 
years. In the case of many writers, pocket- 
book sales in the 1940’s and 1950’s have 
brought them more money than the orig- 
inal novels written in the 1920’s, but this 
income cannot be spread. 

I know you’re going to kick up your 
heels. Good. Then I shall not be alone. Let 
me now list the suggestions most com- 
monly made by tax people, and let me show 
what the Treasury Department thinks of 
them. 

Capital gains provision: I believe it was 
Kathleen Winsor who carried this to the 
Supreme Court and won it—but the loop- 
hole was promptly plugged by the Treas- 
ury. No longer available. 

Casual-sales ruling: Not applicable to a 
professional writer. (Note: the law rules 
that a man may have several professions; 
you do not have to be a professional un- 
der my definition). 

Corporation set-up: This was very pop- 
ular in the 1930’s, but I am advised that 
the Treasury regulations now effectively 
prohibit financial gymnastics of this type. 

Let me cite just one case of a fairly av- 
erage professional writer. Beginning 1947 
and through 1950, he averaged a very stable 
$4,000; in 1951 he made $16,000; in 1952 
he made $4,800. In 1953 he did better and 
made under $9,000; in 1954 he has made 
over $30,000. He will hit a large-sized 
bracket this year. And the novel that will 
bring him most of 1954’s income was not 
written in 1954! 

This, I believe, may be called inequi- 
table. 

No doubt the legislators thought they 
weré helping writers when they passed Sec. 
107 (b) in 1939. No doubt the recent Con- 
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gress also thought it was helping a good 
cause when it liberalized the 36-month pro- 
vision. 

But regrettably for most writers Sec. 1302 
is not worth the paper it is printed on. 


The Western Writers of America in 1953 
made this proposal to Congress (see Hear- 
ings Before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, Aug. 12, 1953) : 

That for a writer a base be established 
each year, being an average of an individ- 
ual’s writing income for the preceding five 
years; that all income over this average be 
deferrable; that no top limit be placed on 
deferrable income; that it be withdrawable 
at any time; that details of deferment be 
sét up by the Treasury to assure payment 
of tax on withdrawal. 

This last item is not as unworkable as 
you may think. Several proposals have been 
made by other groups that deferred income 
be turned by the taxpayer into non-interest 
bearing government bonds, payable when 
cashed. We would accept this. 

Note one thing: in talking about tax 
spread for writers, do not use the word 
“royalties.” For most writers the biggest in- 
come is received as cash payment. 


There is something you can do. Already 
some 14,000 writers in many associations 
have endorsed the WWA proposal. The 
staff of the American Book Publishers 
Council has offered its assistance. Many 
editors are interested, for, mind you, name 
writers quit writing at a certain point be- 
cause their further efforts would be too 
heavily taxed. Why write a second or a 
third novel in a year when most of it will 
be paid back in taxes? 

The WWA is going ahead with this fight. 
I am optimistic enough to think we are go- 
ing to win it. 

You can help. Send me your name and 
address on a postal card, signifying your 
willingness to write a few letters to con- 
gressmen. You will not be asked to do this 
until it is needed. My address is 3914 
Cedar Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

It is possible that Congress will not 
consider tax révision in 1955. Never mind. 
1956 is cofhing up~and we'll be in there 
pitching. 
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by Patricia H. Mullen 


THE FIRST two issues of Argosy under Ken 
Purdy lean so heavily toward non-fiction 
the rumor got around that fiction might be 
discontinued. “Not so,” said Executive 
Editor Tom Naughton, “Argosy wants fic- 
tion and will continue to use it in every 
issue. There have been some changes it’s 
true, we have been using less fiction, but 
the reason is simple—nothing good enough 
to match our non-fiction has come in. We 
used to go by a set rule, two to four fiction 
pieces to about double non-fiction. But 
these days we are more flexible, and we 
don’t stick to any quota. We will publish 
only one or two fiction pieces if that’s all 
we can get. On the other hand, we will 
use four stories, if four good ones come in, 
but we will not put in a stinker just for 
balance. 

“We are always in need of good novel- 
ettes from 12,000 to 16,000 words, either 
fact or fiction. Our lead story in the De- 
cember issue, for instance, called “Virginia 
Hill Today,” is a terrifically funny piece on 
this ex show girl, close friend of the late 
Bugsy Seigel, who completely baffled the 
legal brains of the Kefauver Committee. 
She is now living quietly in Switzerland 
with her new husband and continues to 
receive “presents” of large sums of money 
just as she did over here, from the same 
mysterious and impossible-to-track-down, 
source. A short story we liked, also in the 
December issue, “ A Present for Big Nick,” 
is an off-beat tale of an important gangster 
who insists on arranging a Christmas party 
for the kids of his gangster friends. The 
unusual twist is how these kids, who hate 
his guts, turn the tables on Big Nick... . 
We pay up to $1,500 for novelette lengths, 
and up to $1,000 for 4,000 to 5,000 shorts.” 

John Bender, Fiction Editor for Argosy, 
added information on short stories. “Third 
person stories are preferred to first person 
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here though we buy both. We feel that the 
air of braggadocio is unavoidable in first 
person-action stories, so we’d rather have 
first person used with quotes to make a 
point. We like good crime stuff in any 
length and have an excellent one “Step 
Down to Terror,” in the current issue. It’s 
a nightmarish story of a gang of jive- 
talking, potential thrill killers, who hold 
and torture a young couple overnight. An- 
other, “O’Rourke,” is an exciting chase- 
yarn of a manhunt in the Attu Islands, our 
Alaskan military installation, between a 
Sergeant and a deserter. We would use 
humor of 100 to 300 words if we could get 
it. For these, prices would probably be a 
flat rate on arrangement. Male slant em- 
phasis on everything for Argosy.” 

Sari Buchner, Associate Editor, is looking 
for good picture stories, and picture story 
ideas which can be worked into features for 
Argosy. She says, ““We are open to all kinds 
of strong dramatic action picture sequences. 
We want very little text—let the pictures 
tell the story, and we use two to four page 
spreads, depending on the interest of the 
subject matter. We buy contact transpar- 
encies, but mostly black and white. We 
assign stories from queried outlines, or buy 
the completed job as is. We pay the A. S. 
M. P. rate as do other magazines. We’ll be 
glad to talk over ideas on picture stories, 
by appointment, and are very much in need 
of them now.” The address is 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Hal Steeger, Executive Editor on Adven- 
ture, is also very much in the market for 
picture stories—but the price is lower. He 
says, “We have a four-page, seven picture 
story spread of the how-to variety on 
mountain climbing in the current issue. I 
feel that writers here are handicapped by 
the notion that only pictures of far off 
places interest the magazine. There is plenty 



































Now Is the Time for All Good Writers 


to look back on 1954 and say, “How am I do- 
ing? Have I come a bit closer to the hopes I 
had a year ago this time?” 


How well have you done this past writing year? 
How near have you come to making that im- 
portant first sale, to improving your ratio of 
hits to misses? 


Few authors—or agents—sell everything they 
submit. But if you have had a series of rejec- 
tions on manuscripts you still feel should sell, 
if you feel you’re getting nowhere on your 
own, then it’s time for you to sit down, put 
your writing tools away, and think of how to 
make 1955 a more, productive, successful year. 





Why aren’t you selling? Maybe you are sub- 
mitting to overstocked markets, or to the wrong 
markets for your work. Or perhaps your writing itself is loose, poorly constructed, 
undramatic. Whatever your trouble, you have learned from your failures of this 
year that it is a waste of time to submit by hunch or hope alone. Then what kind 
of help can you look forward to in setting your sights for the coming year? 


During the past year, scores of new (and established) writers have come to 
us with this same problem. The great majority of these clients have been so 
enthusiastic about our handling of their work that they have written me 142 
“unsolicited testimonials” and dedicated 11 books to me during 1954. They have 
thanked me for dealing directly with them; for selling their stories to markets 
they didn’t even know existed; for helping them past many of their creative 
stumbling blocks and discouragements. 


If, during the coming year, you want me to put my agency to work on your 
behalf, why not write me about your plans? My fees are nominal: $1.00 per 
1000 words ($5.00 minimum per manuscript) and $15.00 for books. These fees 
include not only the appraisal of your manuscripts, but also all costs of agenting, 
if they seem potentially salable. At time of sale, we take the standard 10% com- 
mission and work for you thenceforth without fees. 


I hope to hear from you soon. Write me about yourself and submit two or three 
manuscripts. I’ll then give you all the help at my disposal and work with you 
to make 1955 a really progressive year for your writing career. 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 


130 EAST 371TH STREET ° NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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of good strong male interest adventure 
material right in the average U. S, town. 
The job is to dig it out, We pay $50 a page, 
use some text, and if the pictures need it, 
we assign an author to develop it more fully. 
Keep in mind that we are now working on 
the June issue. 

“Half of Adventure is fiction and half 
non-fiction, We need material for both. 
One novelette is used in every issue and up 
to $500 is paid, Though novelettes come in 
up to 12,000 and 15,000 words, we usually 
whittle them down to around 10,000. Ar- 
ticles and fiction of 2,500 to 3,000 words 
bring $250 and up. We work far ahead 
because Adventure is a bi-monthly. Male 
slant adventure is the theme in all the ma- 
terial accepted for the magazine.” The 
Editor is Alden Norton. Address Adventure, 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Joseph C. Keeley, Editor of The Ameri- 
can Legion Magazine says, “Except for fic- 
tion and the short, humorous items that 
appear in Parting Shots, almost everything 
that appears in our magazine is written on 
assignment. This is necessarily so, to permit 
a proper balance between materia] that 
deals with aims and activities of the Ameri- 
can Legion, and features of a general 
nature. It is for this reason that a query is 
virtually a must. Even those who write reg- 
ularly for the magazine and know its 
requirements take this precaution, Our 
material is directed to 3,000,000 veterans of 
both wars, the majority of whom are men 
of World War II, long since settled in civil- 
ian life and keenly aware of their respon- 
sibilities as Americans because of their 
wartime service.” 

Fiction up to 3,000 words with payment 
in the top bracket is bought from free 
lancers and competition is terrific for the 
few stories they buy. The department 
“Parting Shots” is almost always over- 
bought and there’s plenty of material on 
hand at the present time. For article ideas, 
query Mr. Keeley first at 720 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, New York. 


Managing Editor Hal Walker of Man- 
hunt says that the magazine is going great 
guns, has upped its pages by 16, from 144 
and that material is now needed. He says, 
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“We use one novel of about 25,000 words, 
2-4 novelettes and about eight shorts per 
issue, We want fiction only, from freelan- 
cers, Qur fact pieces are al] assigned. Crime 
stuff—detective, suspense, mystery. Right 
now we have trouble getting good shorts 
up to 3,000 words, 

“We pay a good price, from 2c to 5c and 
sometimes a lot more, but requirements are 
stiff. Writers aiming for our magazine 
might as well know the competition. Names 
like Mickey Spillane, Craig Rice, Bruno 
Fischer and the latest star in the mystery 
field, Ira Levin, appear regularly in Man- 
hunt, 

An example of the kind of thing we like 
might be “The Pigeons” a short by Hal 
Ellison. It’s about a gang of Harlem teen- 
agers and the trouble they cause. Another 
one, “The Revolving Door,” is on the ever 
popular “Petrified Forest” — “Desperate 
Hours” theme, a short about a gangster 
holed up in a hotel room with both police 
and a rival gang closing in on him. This is 
a nicely handled suspense story, the kind 
we want to see more of. 

“The ‘Police Files’ series is not open to 
free-lancers. Jonathon Craig does this series. 
We do like the documentary approach, if 
well-done, but any others we use will be 
outside of the ‘Police Files’ series, Free- 
lancers are invited to try their hand at the 
documentary approach — ‘Classification: 
Homicide’ is as good an example of that 
aproach as I can think of.” 


Menace, another St. John Publishing 
Company magazine, uses very much the 
same kind of material, except that rates are 
lower, lc a word. The Editor for both is 
John McCloud. Material may be addressed 
to either at 545 Fifth Ave. New York 17, 
New York, 


Screenland and Silver Screen, the two 
Ned Pines publications which were with- 
drawn for an issue or two, are both back 
on the stands, Ira Peck is the new Editor 
who says that while nearly all material is 
bought from West Coast writers near the 
movie capital, once in a while an article 
comes from other sources. He says, “We 
like our stories to have a central theme, 
while not exactly the expose type that will 
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Host of New Titles Makes {954 Top Vantage Year; 
1955 Gould See Your Book Published by Vantage, Too 





DID YOU KNOW... ? 


ie Chicago Daily Yous ran 
eature story about ANTAGE's 
A Devotion to Pert ition by Fred- 
erick Hoelzel, Research Assistant 
Eh my Rhye 
story to Oelzel eats grav 
cork, feathers, wool, spon; wood 
and glass in interests ae 
and nutrition . Tom D 
American Broadcasting Co., 
Chicago, interviewed Burt * Dean 
on teleyision and his new 
= astle of the Sea... Irv 
a Sales | and 
Publics city Director, just back from 
a suceessful trip to Midwest whole- 
salers and bookstores... . Beth 
Kramer, mana, _ VANTAGE’S 





by Martha O’Connor, — edi- 

| tor in several —— firms . 

| Still looking for a publisher? Send 
soy’ man pt to Vantage Press 
or free editorial report, or write 
for free booklet, using coupon be- 
low. Resolve now to havé your 

| book published in 1955! 
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Heavy Promotion, Including 
Radio Advertising, Backs 
Up New Vantage Book 
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Autograph Party Launches 
Amazing Personal Story 
of Once Penniless Author 


Louis Carrozzi of Los Angeles, Calif., 
traveled to his former home in North 
Tarrytown, N. Y., to take part in an 
autograph party launching his ex- 
citing néw book, Adventurer of the 
Pampas. This Vantage book is the 
story of Mr. Carrozzi’s two-yéar jour- 
ney from Argentina to the United States 
as a penniless teen-age adventurer. 

During this period, Carrozzi faced 
wolves and jaguars, fought a boa con- 
strictor, was tortured by cannibals . . . 
survived an earthquake and a revolu- 
tion . . . was a guest of the president 
of Bolivia . . . and was imprisoned 
on suspicion of murder. The auto- 
graph party took place at the Head- 
less Horseman Book Shoppe in Tarry- 
town. 








Louis Carrozzi_ autographs his book for 
Mayor Edward N. Vetrano of Tarry- 
town, as Fred * Ah (center), owner 
of the bookshop, looks on. 


New York, N. Y.—By providing au- 
thors with first-rate sales and pro- 
motional service, Vantage Press has 
registered in 1954 its best year both 
in sales and in the number of titles 
published. 


According to Publisher’s Weekly, 
official scorer for the book trade, the 
VANTAGE record indicates: 1950, 25 
titles published; 1951, 74; 1952, 96; 
1953, 112; 1954, about 160 (official 
count to be ready in January). 

This consistent gain in books issued 
reflects the strong confidence in the 
services of VANTAGE PRESS and the 
increasing number of writers recom- 
mended to Vantage by literary agents, 
critics, and satisfied authors. 

Vantage book sales, too—a lead- 
ing indicator of author satisfaction— 
have shown a sharp rise in 1954 over 
1953. While final figures havé not been 
calculated as yet, the current trend in- 
dicates a big jump over 1953 sales. In- 
cidentally, 1953 sales were 53% higher 
than sales in the previous year. 

Are you tired of rejection slips? Do 
you have faith in your own work, as so 
many other Vantage authors have? 
Then investigate the cooperative pub- 
lishing program of Vantage Press 
as described in our 24page illustrated 
booklet. To get a free copy, fill in and 
mail the coupon below. The year 1955 
could see your book published, too! 





i: 


Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon . . . 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 


120 West 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 
(In Callf.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28) 


Yes, I am interested in having my book pub- 
lished. Please send me your FREE 24-page 
illustrated booklet explaining your co-opera- 
tive publishing plan. No obligation, of course. 
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knock people off their chairs, we want them 
to raise an eyebrow now and then. We 
don’t want purely biographical stories of 
the stars, we want well-angled stories of a 
phase of their personalities. For instance, 
one on Grace Kelly, asks the provocative 
question, “Is Grace Kelly Hollywood’s 
New Garbo?” and we don’t mean in terms 
of beauty or professional acting ability. An- 
other, “Melancholy Baby,” is about Mari- 
lyn Monroe, Hollywood’s greatest sex sym- 
bol. This one deals with Marilyn’s search 
for the happiness which seems to forever 
elude her. We pay $125 for 2,000 word 
stories for both Screenland and Silver 
Screen, but keep in mind that these re- 
marks are addressed to West Coast writers 
mainly.” Address, 10 E. 40th St., New York 
17, New York. 

More good news from the Ned L. Pines 
office which puts out the above two maga- 
zines is that True Life Stories is coming 
back early in 1955. Requirements will be 
listed next month when a new editor and 
staff has been appointed. 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave, New 
York 10, N. Y. Hunting and fishing articles 
and stories are wanted at this time by Edi- 
tor William E. Rae, who says, “Stories can 
be dramatic, humorous, or adventurous, 
just so long as they are true. We don’t use 
fiction at all, we don’t use verse either. We 
favor personal experience ‘narrative ap- 
proach wherever possible. We like local 
atmosphere, we want writers to describe 
the country where they hunt and fish, the 
people and the customs they encounter. 
Regular features of this kind run from 
3,000 to 4,000 words, and good action 
photos will help sell them. We use how-to- 
do and how-to-make articles of any length. 
For unusual adventure stories we will ac- 
cept manuscripts up to 8,000 words. 


“We use news articles and conservation 
articles of 3,000 to 4,000 words. We are 
particularly interested in stories about con- 
servation projects successfully carried out. 
We use shorts, fillers, and new wrinkles; 
also brief dramatic true experiences which 
can be illustrated for “This Happened to 
Me” department. “We don’t care to quote 
rates, but you can say that we match top 
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rates in our field in all departments. Some 
articles are assigned, but most material is 
freelance.” 


Quick Digest, 1841 Broadway, New York 
23, N. Y. This is a brand new magazine, 
and a brand new idea in publishing. Hy 
Steirman, who thought it up, is both Editor 
and Publisher. It’s a pocket-sizer reprinting 
the best columns from newspapers all over 
the country. Winchell, Leonard Lyons, Vin- 
cent Shean and other top names appear in 
the magazine. Says Hy Steirman, “This 
new book may turn out to be a very good 
market for writers. Several have already 
contacted me, acting as their own agents, 
on reprints. We pay a pretty fair price, 2c 
per word—promise more in the future. 
There are 1785 daily papers, 544 weeklies 
and hundreds of little off-beat magazines 
filled with readable articles of interest which 
writers may have even forgotten about. Let 
them dig in their files and send them in— 
but not those from the major magazines— 
newspapers or small, off-beat magazines 
only.” It’s a bi-monthly for the present 
with Ruth Taylor as Managing Editor. 


Smashing Detective, 241 Church St., 
New York 13, N. Y. Robert Lowndes re- 
ports that this magazine has moved up to 
bi-monthly publication, from quarterly. He 
says, “Don’t send me any fact crime stories. 
The little I use is assigned. What I want 
to see is fiction of the suspense, bafflement, 
surprise type of mystery and detective stor- 
ies. I don’t want murder to be the sole 
reason for the story—neither do I want 
murder to be incidental to the story. I want 
action—violent action, when it forwards 
the story, and I want to see more than one 
suspect. That doesn’t mean that every para- 
graph should start off with blood and guts, 
but just as much as the story calls for. I 
want as much sex and girl interest as seems 
natural to the story, but no pools of blood, 
or detailed descriptions of beautiful blondes 
which don’t evolve out of a sequence of 
events. While I am not averse to reading 
about beautiful sexy blondes, too many in 
a story give me a mental picture of Harpo 
Marx on a bicycle. 

“We use short shorts up to 6,000, average 
lengths from 8,000 to 10,000, and are also 
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DON'T ENVY THIS AUTHOR...Emulate her! 


Instead of merely dreaming about success, Dorothy Eiland reached out for it! 


Now she’s a published author . . 


. feted, admired, publicized from coast-to- 


coast . . . thanks to the wonderful publishing plan of Pageant Press. (Write 
for our free book.) 





Dorothy Eiland, author of “The Bullfighters” 
(Pageant Press—$3.00) 
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| j Bulllighters 


DOROTHY ELLAN 


The colorful jacket of “The Bullfighters,” 
designed by Dave Lyons. 








Her love of bullfighting was the motivating force 
for this novel, which Dorothy Eiland believes will 
answer the many question x—moral, technical, and 
emotional—people have about this dramatic 
spectacle. 

Born in Montgomery, Alabama, Dorothy Eiland is 
now a resident of Tarzana, California. Tarzana 
becomes immortalized in her ‘ook as the home of 
her heroine, as do her two yvungsters, Joan and 
Robert, who appear as Diana Talbert’s children. 


A member of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Tarzana P.T.A., the Southern California Garden 
Club, The Freedom Clubs, Inc., and an officer in the 
Civil Defense Organization, she still finds time to 
devote to her hobbies: fishing, swimming, horse- 
back riding, tennis and golf. This is her first novel. 
She gets 40% royalty ($1.20 per book). 


Send us your manuscript. We will read it 
carefully and report within one week, regard- 
ing possibilities and cost. No obligation. 


Dorothy Eiland thought it impossible to become a 
full-fledged published author in a few short months. 
Then she read our free book. Today she’s well on 
the road to “Who’s Who,” a celebrity in her com- 
munity, a bright new star in the literary world. 
Wouldn’t you like to emulate Dorothy Eiland’s 
exciting success? If you have written a book—on 
any subject—don’t let it get side-tracked. Fashion 
your own success! Send for our free book—learn 
how you can publish your book without heart- 
breaking rejection slips, without agonizing waiting 
for recognition! 

Our free book has saved and bolstered the aspira- 
tions of over 500 authors. It will inspire you, guide 
you, help to establish the importance of your work. 
Get that free book today. Better still, send us your 
manuscript. 


Seth Richards, Publisher 
Pat Marlowe, Editor 


P AGEANT PRESS INC., Dept. W1, 130 West 42nd St, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 








in need of novelettes from 12,000 to 16,000, 
Payment is one half to three quarters of a 
cent. 

Famous Detective, same address and the 
same editor, uses very much the same kind 
of material. Here, fact stories are also on 
assignment. It alternates with Smashing 
Detective as a bi-monthly. 

Challenge for Men is a brand new men’s 
adventure magazine put out by Almat Pub. 
Co. at 444 Madison Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y. It’s bi-monthly, alternating with 
Man’s Magazine. There’s a wide range of 
subject matter for the writer to work on. 
The current issue of Man’s Magazine has 
articles which include, “Who Is America’s 
Super-Spy?” — in third person, “The Day 
the Earth Caved In,” and “Hoxsey Cancer 
Clinic.” This last article which caused a 
furor in the American Medical Society, was 
so controversial that it drew 18,000 letters in 
its favor and stirred up a lot of interest. 
Both magazines use pretty much the same 
type of material, except that Challenge 
wants the psychological approach in over- 
coming hazards, as well as the physical 
aspect. Other subjects are sports, intrigue 
and adventure, both in first and third per- 
son. Word lengths should be kept between 
2,500 and 4,000, with payment the same as 
Man’s Magazine. 

Pyramid Books 444 Madison Ave, New 
York 19, N. Y. Editor Herbert Katz uses 
both originals and reprints with up to 60,000 
words. Fiction and non-fiction are both 
needed, and payment is on a royalty-ad- 
vance basis. Subjects can be anything that 
makes good reading, novels preferred. Query 
before submitting Ms. 

Better Farming, the new name for Country 
Gentlemen is in the market for fillers, jokes 
and anecdotes, with payment at $5 and up. 
Subjects of interest to farm families are 
wanted in all material used. Robert Reed, 
Editor, says that the magazine is also inter- 
ested in humorous verse which is paid for at 
two dollars a line—maximum 16 lines. Bet- 
ter send material to the Philadelphia office, 
Independence Square, Curtis Bldge., Phila., 
Pa. 

Peggy Graves, Editorial Director at Pop- 
ular Publications, Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, 
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New York 17, N. Y., says: “Since our 3 
women’s magazines Love Short Stories, All- 
Story Love and Fifteen Love Stories have 
gone into a new format (81 x 11 flat size), 
I feel this is a time for writing with a more 
mature atmosphere, more adult values. Our 
stories should arise out of certain necessi- 
ties of situation and character and should 
develop through their own logic. Mere sen- 
sationalism is ne excuse for careless plots. As 
the action unfolds, it should lead to the 
climactic love scene, dramatic, vivid,—the 
final revelation of two memorable personali- 
ties. Sex, yes, but not sordiness, No un- 
necessary ugliness, squalor, brutality, 

A good story sets its own length. We'll 
take them from 5,000-10,000. 


(Continued from page 30) 


in such a way that only the caption is 
visible. Include a stiff piece of cardboard in 
any envelope which contains photographs, 
and write on the outside of it—just to give 
the postoffice boys a good laugh—*Photo- 
graphs; please do not bend.” If you want 
to make sure that no one can bend them, 
enclose the pictures between two stiff pieces 
of cardboard, and tape the pieces together. 

Pictures also simplify your job of writing. 
In fact, some things just can’t be said in 
words. One writer, Clyde Hostetter, gaid it 
took a tornado to make him see how im- 
portant photographs were. He wrote: “The 
ground was littered with bits of wreckage— 
an automatic washing machine, blown into 
the middle of somebody's cow pasture, 
sheets of corrugated iron twisted around 
tree trunks like wrapping paper, fragments 
of boards and bricks and shingles scattered 
over vacant lots where there had been 
houses 48 hours before.” Writing it like that 
meant something, but the real impact of his 
article came from the pictures of the deso- 
late scene.’ 

Not only can you write more briefly and 
with less description if you include pictures, 
but you get paid handsomely for the words 
you leave out, If you're in this game of 
non-fiction for the money which can be 
earned, then you should look into the subject 


of photography. 
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ee An Exposition Book Becomes News of the Day 


ssi- 
ald Exposition proves that the Right book at the Right time means Runaway Sales! 


>n- 
Book: JOCK SUTHERLAND: ARCHITECT OF MEN ($4.50) 


Harry G. Scott, D.D.S., of Coatesville, Pa. 


‘ Mayor Lawrence of Pittsburgh proclaimed publication date as Jock Sutherland Day. 
"ll Numerous dinners and'speaking engagements were arranged for the author in the 
Pittsburgh area. Days before publication date an Exposition staff publicity man 
contacted in person the major representatives of the press, radio and TV, thereby 
assuring the maximum news coverage. Gimbels Department Store gave the author 
an autograph party where more than 250 copies were sold in less than three hours! 
: A host of celebrities attended and intensive press, radio and TV coverage was given 
18 this event. Mounting sales from the Pittsburgh area confirm the effectiveness of this 
in campaign. 

A whirlwind publicity campaign took Pittsburgh by storm. The author was inter- 
viewed on two popular TV programs, an important radio show, and the book was 
given a 10-minute TV review. Newsreels of the autograph party were flashed on 
TV that night. 


's An Associated Press Newsfeatures story was broken on the book and newspaper ads 
were taken in all the Pittsburgh papers. Special public-address announcements were 
. made during the half-time ceremonies of a college and a pro football game held in 
a Pittsburgh before a combined audience of 80,000. Special announcements were 
t made during the half-time resumés on the radio and TV play-by-plays of both 
2 games, with an estimated several million listeners. 


Effective publicity created interest and talk—and talk means runaway book sales! 
Exposition’s hard-hitting promotion and publicity leads the field! 


, WE CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 





At Exposition Press it will receive individual, sales-producing promotion from our 
experienced editorial-publicity-sales-staff—the same team that has so successfully 
promoted many books. Whatever type of book you've written—spécialized or gen- 
eral, fiction, non-fiction, poetry, religious, controversial~we can help you publish. 

Our new 48-page illustrated brochure, YOU CAN PUBLISH 

YOUR BOOK, removes the mystery and gives you the history of 

subsidy publishing. Includes: 36 Illustrated Success Stories About 
Our Authors and Their Books; The Hows and Whys of Subsidy Publishing: How 
to Select a Publisher; When to Sign a Publishing Contract; and other vital informa- 
tion for every writer. Resérve your free copy Today! Write: 


Dept. NE 386—4th AVE., NEW YORK 16,N_ Y. 
EXPOSITION PRESS INC. ir°Geis.sizo sunser stvo, Houvwooo «6 
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By Auriel Macfie 


Peter Heggie, NBC’s Supervisor of the 
Story Division, pointed out that there are 
many “marks of an amateur” which the 
diligent NBC readers can readily spot. 

At NBC as soon as your script arrives in 
the mail it is turned over to the Story 
Division’s secretary, Marion Noyes, who 
checks to make sure the release form is en- 
closed, enters the title, date received and 
your name on a filing card, and turns it 
over to a reader. 

The first clue to the reader is the accom- 
panying letter. 

Nothing is more annoying than a long- 
winded explanation of why the script was 
written, a plea that the script must be sold 
“because the author needs the money” or 
laborious life histories. What is wanted is a 
businesslike forwarding letter listing your 
credits, and explaining what program you 
are aiming at. 

You can also make a friend—or an enemy 
—of the reader with your accompanying 
synopsis. 

Mr. Heggie says that most writers just 
can’t let go of all the subtle feelings and 
motivations in their script. A good synopsis 
for a half-hour show should just tell the 
framework of the story in four or five sen- 
tences. Double that for an hour show. 

The short summary simply tells the 
reader whether your script is suitable. If it 
is historical and the network is looking for 
historical plays your synopsis will tell them 
so at a glance. 

Now the script. If it’s dog-eared and well 
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worn, naturally the reader knows it’s been 
shopped all over. If it’s a super-duper typ- 
ing job with a note attached “Please handle 
carefully when reading this” (this equally 
happens) the impression is the author is 
prouder of the typing job than the story. 

Assuming that you’ve leapt over all the 
seemingly obvious hurdles above, and the 
reader is impressed so far that he’s got a 
real pro to deal with, you’re still not safe 
from criticism. 

“Writers make the same outstanding 
errors all the time,” Peter Heggie says. 
“They fall into three categories—dialogue, 
character, and story line.” 

“Your first impression of a script is the 
dialogue. The error I see most frequently is 
where the author has all his characters talk- 
ing their motivations and ideas. 

“As you start on a story establish charac- 
ter and motivation not by talk but by action 
and situation. 

“This seems like the most fundamental 
advice in the world. But script after script 
shows up that tells us the writers don’t fol- 
low it. 

“Many amateurs also get involved with 
story elements and characters that even 
proved unnecessary to the author. He’ll in- 
troduce them only to drop them midway 
through the script. 

Some questions to ask yourself concern- 
ing dialogue: 

Is it needed? 

Does it advance the story? 

Does it motivate more story action? 

Or—does it develop a character? 

Now for the characters. Heggie hesitated. 
“T hate to say it but it does need repeating: 
so many writers don’t write about people 
they know, or take the time to research un- 
familiar characters. 

“Take a football story I looked at re- 
cently. The hero was a football coach. The 
story-line was timely—it dealt with profes- 
sionalism in football as opposed to the col- 
lege elements. After reading two pages I 
realized the writer knew less than the aver- 
age viewer about football—and the football 
coach!—he talked in the most peculiar 
‘football terms’ imaginable! 

“This script was turned down for an un- 
necessary reason. If only the writer had 
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done some research—if only he’d talked 
with a few football coaches—he would have 
made a sale. It’s not necessary to have 
grown up with football—but the writer 
must take the time and trouble to research 
characters if he’s not familiar with them. 


News of TV Writers 


Up until three weeks ago the biggest 
thrill in the life of ABC engineer Nat Anton 
was getting an audio credit on the ABC 
coverage of the Democratic Convention in 
1952. Then, “mainly as a hobby,” he started 
writing TV scripts under the name of Don 
Rozi Anton. Progress was slow. He finished 
three scripts for three different shows. The 
shows, sadly, went off the air just before he 
submitted them. The fourth one, a comedy, 
he handed to Director Fielder Cook of the 
ABC Kraft Television Theater “because he 
has a sense of humor, and I figured he’d 
appreciate it.” Cook did. Anton got a check 
for $1,000 on his 32nd birthday and “Kraft” 
presented his “Professor Jones and the 
Missing Link” over the NBC network. . 
Hollywood producers announced 18 new 
telefilm series last week, half of which may 
get the pilot—or initial film—under way 
within three months. . . . Cy Rose is joining 
scriptor Leo Solomon on the writing staff 
of Jack Carson’s NBC-TV_ show for 
Pontiac. . . . Howard Blake has joined the 
continuity staff on “Truth or Conse- 
quences” and will work with Phil Davis 
and Cal Howard. . . . Jack Lewis, former 
Hollywood screen and TV writer, now a 
Marine captain and public information 
officer at the Marine air base in Kaneohe 
Bay, Hawaii, has been assigned as liaison 
officer between the Marine unit and the 
John Ford company filming Warners’ 
“Mister Roberts.” . . . In interviews with 
New York reporters Robert E. Sherwood 
said he wasn’t at all upset by mixed notices 
on his two TV offerings. Said he: “I’m 
flattered that the TV people expect me to 
write great stories. I believe that my first 
TV play was a disappointment because 
people expected me to come up with some- 
thing as impressive as Shakespeare. Instead, 
I gave them ‘Getting Gertie’s Garter.’” 

. Our old friend, Rod Serling, has just 





TV vs. the SHORT STORY 


It’s your choice. We offer instruction in 
TV technique and short story writing. 
Tell me which branch of creative writing 
interests you most and ask about my 
“pay as you go” plan. 

For details write to: 


WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 





“TALKIT TYPIST” SERVICE 


Triple your production time. Try our shortcut! Talk 
your plot idea, story, book, drama, or speech on recording 
disc ior us to transcribe. To revise, you verbalize on 
return-mail disc. A specialized Fee to speed your 
“potential idea’’ into manuscript format. Send for details 
with return postage. Special rates to disabled veterans. 


You Taik it—We Type It 
22171 Ulster Road Detroit 19, Michigan 





REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modest fees. 


THE WRITERS -— 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











+.N; WRITE Rs 


es HOLLYWOOD T.V. STUDIOS are sereaming 59 
» for new material. Let our sample T.V. seript show "7% 
* you how to write for this terrific new medium. “YH 
$500.00 minimum paid for acceptable seripts. 
T. V. PRODUCERS GUILD 
7372 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles 46, 














SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a - 

LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave., C13 


What does it mean? 
It means there’s an easier way for writers to 
break into TV. The “TV SCRIPT PAT- 
TERN” can help you as it has others. A success- 
ful scripter gives you his “pattern” to follow. 
Included is a half hour authentic TV SCRIPT, 
PLUS, an up-to-the minute TV script market 
list. $2.00 only—and money-back guarantee. 


THE DANLAN COMPANY 


BEDFORD, NEW YORK 


Chicago 31, Ill. 
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CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in évery detail will give 
ou the advantage. 50c per thousand. Free carbon. 
ailed flat. 
PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 








SCRIPTS WANTED 
Suitable for TV Filming 
Fifteen and Thirty Minute Shows 
Send to: 


KT. PRODUCTIONS : 
617 E. 28th $ Charlotte, N.C. 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
' THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Hinaotecd by lending ded by rs of 
national maqazines. used by thousands of successful writers 

Let the PLOT GENIE furnish you with countiess dramatic plots 
for the stofy typés now in demand. Write what the editors 
want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ checks: Send today 
for free descriptive literaturé. 


J. C. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, Calif. 














REVISION—GHOSTWRITING! 


Send us ay 3 short stories and novels for professional 
fevision or ghostwriting, includin ing feady 
for the Editor, and FREE goon Fin oe Bi 
Furthermore, we will ghostwrite 
theses and non-fiction book-len manuscripts. jest 


rates. 
CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
Main P. O; Box 627 Dept. WD MoSttreal, Canada 














NEW EASY WAY 
TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY 


Anyone Can Learn 


NEW SONGWRITERS can now sell their songs! My 
unique method reveals professional secrets, includes free 
— of a song. Prévious musical training un- 


ke your songwriting pay! Write for 
FREE DETAILS. 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
315 Sumner Road Colerado Springs, Colorado 
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made two sales to Ford Theater—“Summer 
Memory” and “Garrity’s Sons.” He is also 
working on his first play for the legitimate 
theater. . . . Observation about the indus- 
try: mystery plots afte getting more and 
more violent as writers try not to repeat 
story ideas. Don’t forget the code! On the 
other hand, Peter Lorre feels all the taboos 
are the main cause of poor stories today, 
according to Leo Guild in the Hollywood 
Reporter . . . Ziv Television Programs has 
plans under way for six new shows to be 
launched in the near future, doubling the 
company’s production of tele-film series, it 
was disclosed by President John L. Sinn, 
thus creating, we hope, more work for the 
free lance TV scripter. 


Markets 


Jacqueline Babbin is the new script editor 
for two important television programs — 
Armstrong Circle Theatre and Justice. 

We trekked to Jacqueline’s office at 
Talent Associates 150 E. 52nd Street, New 
York (she’s closeted in the old “Peepers” 
office replete with life-size blow-ups of 
Wally Cox) to see if there have been any 
drastic “script requirement” changes. 

For Armstrong Theatre, the requirements 
are the same. But a refresher course may be 
in order if you’ve overlooked this good half- 
hour market. 


There are four restrictions: 

1. No fantasy 

2. No farce 

3. No suicide 

4. Must be a modern setting 

Lately, Miss Babbin added, they’re par- 
ticularly interested in scripts with upbeat 
—or happy—endings. They also prefer 
stories which deal with American back- 
grounds and American people. 

“In twenty-three minutes you can’t have 
both character and plot in a script,” she 
pointed out. “We prefer character for 
Armstrong Circle Theatre.” To illustrate 
how important it is to be familiar with a 
program’s opposition since this will affect 
your story ingredients, she added that Arm- 
strong is not in the market for “murder”— 
the very good reason being that they are 
scheduled opposite “Danger” on another 
network. 
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For the positive side of the picture, Miss 
Babbin wants strong family problems, love 
stories and comedy, They'll buy from out- 
lines only if your work is familiar to them. 
Otherwise, send a completed script. The 
payment runs from $750 to $1250 and once 
again the all-important-release-form is par 
for the course. 

To give you an idea of the type of stories 
they’ve bought recently, here are some brief 
resumes: 

“The Scandal That Rocked Paris,” a 
comedy by Jerome Ross. A French con- 
fidence man par excellence is the hero— 
a suave gay blade who stops at nothing for 
a fast few thousand francs. Down on his 
luck he poses for an institutional advertise- 
ment which presents him as a solid upper 
class French citizen symbol of the type 
that would invest in the client’s organi- 
zation, the Toujours Fidele Investment 
Company. Our hero likes the pose so well 
that he continues to present himself as the 
genuine article and, in the guise of a mil- 
lionaire, actually offers himself to the com- 
pany prestige-wise, hoping to mulct the of- 


ficials of a pile before his true identity is 
discovered, What George doesn’t know is 
that the company is a fake and that the em- 
bezzlers plan to use him to further their 
own nefarious scheme. 

“The Lie Detector” written for television 
by Irve Tunick, was a dramatic documen- 
tary. Source material for the program was 
based mainly on the series of articles on the 
lie detector by Walter Arm, which appeared 
in the New York Herald-Tribune, and from 
the book “Lie Detection and Criminal In- 
vestigation”. The story concerns a jewelry 
store employee held in the theft of mer- 
chandise from the place where he is em- 
ployed. Circumstantial evidence includes 
a packet of expensive watch movements 
found in his pocket, and the case against 
him looks solid, The young man insists he 
is innocent, and finally agrees to take the 
Reid Polybrath lie-detector test to help 
prove it, despite the fact that he is ap- 
prehensive regarding its infallibility. 

When you send Miss Babbin an Arm- 
strong entry you'll know your work is 
receiving excellent attention— she’s an 





IS PLOTTING YOUR BLACK BOGEY? 


For more than eighteen years I have been helping my clients slay this dragon. I go over 
their manuscripts and show them how to build up inadequate plots and fix those which contain 
“kinks” or touch upon editorial taboos. In countless cases, this has turned hopeless scripts into 


good yarns which sold to the best markets. 


Writers with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling their scripts to leading magazines, 
book-publishers, TV and movie producers. This success can be traced to the fact that my work 
is designed te fit each individual’s needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 


If you are tired of failure, the result of hit-or-miss methods, send for my FREE pamphlet; 
and if I take you in my limited group, you'll become a selling writer or my work with you won't 


cost you a penny! 





Every writer must use 


sources for story material. 
will become salable.. 


hundreds of 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
A Training Program 
develop his imagination. Li imaginati be devel in th al 
mind, just as a limb may Ry Rees by a ry oo ann oul Sof teen veloped ‘dlined 
Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your 
our writing be vivid 
‘*The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,”” says the author of a dozen published books. 


“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful. . . . Wish I had it years ” says another of the many 
ee ee ee es acunl eed tank cand ial 


To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


of honest, daily work as outlined in 
-om and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
and alive, and—most important to you—your mgnuseript 








MALIBU 


GEORGE KELTON 


CALIFORNIA 
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WRITER'S SERVICE 


Everything you need at one address 
Prompt service—Market suggestions 
Collecting rejection slips? CRITICISM 
at $1 per 1,000 words tells you the truth 
about your story; how to fix it. Special 

attention to plot and characterization. 
Got a gem in the rough? Then you need 
REWRITING. Your script polished, 
edited, put in professional shape. $1.50 
per 1,000 words includes typing. 
TYPING SERVICE, 60c per 1,000 words 
—with editing, 75c. The best bond, one 
carbon. 


Write me about your literary problems 


ROBERT A. WISE 


Post Office Box 338 Sierra Madre, Calif. 











A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


24 years’ experience helping eee in publication, 
screen and TV fields). FREE DETAIL 


ADELINE M poison 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Minor Corrections— 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
60c per 1,000 words 


WANDA P. CARMACK 
924 Thornburg St. New Castie, Ind. 








Authors Ready For Cooperative Publishing 


but who can’t decide which Press to select (Exposition, Comet, 
t e¢ al.) or what Royely Seale they are 
Fo, 40% or the full 100%) because they are 
ti ), we re 
Specialists in this field and by general background and in 
tensive experience, eminently qualified te offer authoritive 
a. We guarantee to save _ undreds of dollars in 
publishing costs, and get you a. royalty terms, top- 
Right pubiicity p 2H and sales Se bo 





e for free inform 
WRITERS "SERVICE LITERARY CONSULTANTS 
7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 7-5159 


' 
WRITERS’ CLINIC 
219 Montgomery Ave. Springfield, O 
Professional, detailed analyses of Saal manuscripts 
by seasoned edito: 
Short Stories Non-fiction 
Short-Shorts *Novels 
ae a up to 3,000 words, $1.00 per thousand 
over 
*Summary of novel—$15.00. Detailed gy +7 faa up 
to 60,000 words, $1.00 per thousand o 

















WHAT ARE YOU 





alumna of the Irene Selznick agency where 
she toiled for seven years; before that spent 
three years with Audrey Wood, who is one 
of the top play agents in the business. 

American Inventory, produced by Tele- 
programs, Inc. 2821-24 Americas Building, 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York. Telepro- 
grams produce public affairs programs in 
the area of adult education. The primary 
purpose of American Inventory is to direct 
TV cameras toward some aspect of Ameri- 
can life, look at the plus side of the pic- 
ture, and show the viewer what stake he 
has in the scene he is looking at. The pro- 
grams are directed towards family audi- 
ences. The following is from a circular by 
the staff of Teleprograms Inc. 


Of Special Interest to Prospective Ameri- 
can Inventory Writers: 

1. We can embrace any subject—for- 
eign and domestic—providing it is of par- 
ticular interest to the American people. 

2. Operating on small budget, Ameri- 
can Industry has presented a wide variety 
of subjects in widely diverse formats. While 
our budget is admittedly limited, we do not 
find it too confining since we receive selfless 
consideration and cooperation from inter- 
ested people and organizations. 

3. As to method, format or techniques, 
we do not commit ourselves to any one type 
of treatment which would necessitate our 
warping subject matter to fit a prescribed 
formula. In short, we try anything as 
experimental as living newspaper tech- 
niques applied to television, panels with a 
difference, especially made documentary 
films, ballet, drama, documentary drama, 
film clips, marionettes, folk singers, full use 
of graphic, theatrical, stage, and any other 
combination of allied arts that we can think 
of. 

4. Visual effects. Realizing that pic- 
tures carry more weight than words, we 
make every effort not only to use visual aids 
wherever necessary, in telling our story, 
but we like to have these visual materials 


DOING WRONG? 


You ag | write brilliantly yet never sell because of some easily corrected fault. A former editor and free lance magazine 


writer, 
Min. per ms. 


9426 Santa Monica Bivd. 
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can help you as I am helping some 200 students in my 


ROSE KING 


Angeles area workshops. $1 per 1000 words— 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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move. Thus, we employ animated charts, 


vhere . 
rene { graphs, films (on alimited scale), and other | SALES OF MAGAZINE MATERIAL 
< ——e | | OOK PRICES! 









































Tele- 5. We feel television is the kind of It is IMPORTANT that you receive the 
ding, medium where the viewer gets essentially | efficient help an agent can give. Your 
ip . bg euagenay b pee o- ‘eget efforts deserve encouragement and only 
akae . ae ey eee 3 anc, | a business-like approach will lead to 
mary when taking into consideration how much teeth 
irect material can be presented or assimilated ps cael an aa 
neri- in our limited broadcast time, we believe | OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
pic- that one well-developed idea only, can be | time and money. Our experience will 
e he gotten across in a half-hour program. increase your chances and fill that void 
ag 6. We generally avoid controversial between author and editor, giving yo 
nga subjects—not because we are afraid of | © sympathetic medium for discussion of 
silico them, but because we feel that a half-hour | your problems. 
es is not time enough in which to present all | Careful consideration given to all requests 
» sides. for information 
for. 7. We do not like purely “informative” Typing service if desired 
<n shows; we prefer programs that have ex- 
gal citement and dramatic interest for the N. FRANK IMAN DT 
e. viewer. 155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N.Y. 
eri- ; Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
iety 8. We request all writers, regardless In the HEART of the publishing district 
hile of previous credits and/or service to A. I., “If it can be sold—I can sell it” 
not to submit treatments of any idea they offer 
less us or that we suggest to them. We regret- 
ter. fully do not pay for these treatments except TV SCR I PTS : 
after approval and acceptance by the Pro- | Story. Plot ye ip gt ne 
aes ducer and Tele-program’s policy committee. geen eal wis formation topline corvies., Enclon 
: return age. 
ype 9. We like our scripts to be carefully DORIS MILATZ 
our researched and we open our doors and the _|_ 14270 Lemphere emacmarlcandsenncttt 
bed vast facilities we have to offer to every 
as writer who undertakes the preparation of PROPESSIONAL TYPING 
ch- a program for us. Prompt, Reliable rie Correction 
1a : rv One carbon, extra first and ac per 
10. We believe scripting for A.I. offers | 100 words." Minimum charge, § 
ary disti hall th ° . Please Add ll 
na, a istinct c 1a enge to € writer—creative- EUGENIA H. BROOK 
oe ly, imaginatively, and artistically. We wel- | 1241 Boulder Crest Dr., S.£.  Atianta, Georgie 
we come all writers—new and established, 
we young and old, male and female to our 
fold. All we ask is that they be prepared J-I-N-G-L-E-S 
ss | to ggg ean and meet our requirements ; Get in NOW on the 
in - or our part, stand pores a listen to JINGLE BOOM 
ids all comments, criticisms, and ideas. THIS IS IT! RADIO & TV's BIGGEST YEAR FOR JINGLES! 
Start at ence. Don't put it off. Music is not necessary— 
ry, It's the words that count—and pay off. 
als || WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES Re nd 
comprehensive eontes of tes ey the po My F ee Se See aes = eee DF ae eae 
Leara ag of «5 A and rocedurg from one ‘w tots to . © we. PRODUCTS. $1.00 complete and @ money-back guerantee. 
‘culle t 
ine Hbitaent eau edt aay al THE DANLAN COMPANY 
ie : MARIONIC M. DAVIDSON POUND RIDGE, N. Y. 
if P.O. Bex Leceyviile, Peansylvenia 
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At Press Time—Who’s Buying What from Free-Lance Writers 








House Organs 


The Columbian Crew, Auburn, New York. 
Jane K. Alger, Editor. . . . Internal house organ 
issued bi-monthly at no charge. . . . Although 
this little magazine is mostly staff written, some 
free lance material is purchased. Features short 
articles of general interest which have a company 
tie-in. Interested in on-the-job stories with photo- 
graphs. Such stories should feature Columbian 
rope and equipment. Buys photos and cartoons 
dealing with company products. Since stories and 
captions for photographs are usually staff written 
it is important that sufficient information accom- 
pany all photos. . . . Pays $7.50 for photographs 
and accompanying information. Reports 
within a few days. 


DuPont Magazine, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
James H. McCormick, Editor. . . . External house 
organ, issued bi-monthly at no charge. . . . Uses 
material involving the use of DuPont company 
products and services only, such as men’s fashions, 
with rayon; “outdoor” articles might include 
Remington ammunition, fishing lure made of 
neoprene rubber, interior decorating with Du 
Pont paints and fabrics. Likes “how-to” material 
involving use of DuPont products. The editors 
and staff of the magazine try to keep customers 
and prospects advised of DuPont’s whole line of 
products believing that a customer of one line 
may wish to know of another, and how it may 
fit into his operation. Writers MUST query first 
because of tight editorial scheduling. . . . Length 
of articles, 750 to 1250 words for a two or three 
page article, and 400 to 600 words for a one 
page article. . . . No fiction or poetry is used. 
Buys photographs, both black and white and 
four-color pictures. . . . Pays $25 to $100 for 
articles, on acceptance. . . . Reports within three 
weeks, 


Enterprise Magazine, 11 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. M. T. Hoversten, Editor: .. . 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy, $2.50 a year. . . 
This publication is slanted towards the education 
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and inspirational interests of employees. Features 
articles that explain and simplify various aspects 
of business and self-improvement; “how-to-do-it” 
and inspirational articles. . . . Length of articles 
should run 1000 words or less. . . . Buys photo- 
graphs, 8% x 11 glossies, which feature humor- 
ous or dramatic scenes from business or industry. 
Will also consider good photos of the kids and 
family, animals, etc. . . . Pays from $30 to $50 
for articles. .. . Reports in two weeks. 


Fireman’s Fund Record, 401 California Street, 
San Francisco 20, California. Nelson Valjean, 
Editor. . . . Issued monthly. . . . This publication, 
bought by insurance agents representing Fire- 
man’s Fund, is distributed to their clients and 
prospects. Good writing is essential and articles 
on any subject of general interest, if presented 
with a fresh approach, are considered. Particular 
emphasis is given to home and highway subjects 
and at least one inspirational piece is used 
monthly. These should be warm-hearted articles, 
showing how happiness and success have been 
achieved by overcoming obstacles through the 
practical application of spiritual faith. Nothing 
“preachy” though. Not interested in fiction or 
poetry. Buys photos only to illustrate articles and 
for use in picture stories. . . . Length of articles, 
from 600 to 1000 words. . . . Pays flat $50 per 


article on publication. . . . Reports in two weeks. 


Juvenile Magazines (Religious) 


Friends, 240 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. Paul R. Koontz, Editor. . . . Issued weekly, 
$1.15 a year. . . . This is a Sunday school story 
paper for boys and girls in the junior high 
bracket. Uses short stories and short articles of 
scientific and historical interest. Stories and ar- 
ticles should bear a “character building” slant. 
Articles should be illustrated, if possible. Con- 
siders poetry of interest to this age group only. 
Photos should be glossy black and whites, not 
larger than 8 x 10 and suitable for church pub- 
lications. . . . Length of stories should not exceed 
2500 words. .. . Pays Y2c a word, 10c a line for 
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poetry. . . . Usually reports within two weeks. 
One, the magazine for Christian youth, 57 East 
Main Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. Omar Bonde- 
rud, Editor. . . . Issued monthly, $2.00 a year. 
. This magazine is published by Lutherans for 
young people in their teens and early twenties. 
The chief editorial needs are for short stories and 
feature articles. Prefers stories and articles with 
spiritual significance, but warmly welcomes other 
material aimed at youth, Feature articles are bet- 
ter received when accompanied by photographs. 
Buys some poems, vignettes, quizzes and puzzles. 
. . Length of stories up to 2500 words, articles 
up to 2000 words. . . . Pays on acceptance at the 
rate of about lc a word, depending on the mate- 
rial. . . . Usually reports within three weeks. 


Straight, 20 East Central Parkway, Cincinnati 
10, Ohio. Ruth Shannon, Editor. . . . Issued 
weekly, $2.00 a year..... Needs short stories 
and serials which must have well-constructed, 
interesting, exciting plots with teen-age boy and 
girl characters, preferably 15 or 16 years old. All 
stories must appeal to teen age interests and in- 
volve church work, special days, school incidents, 
family situations, sports, mystery, camp experi- 
ences, etc. Stories must emphasize Christian char- 
acter and attainments. Uses Bible puzzles and 
short news articles on teen-agers who have re- 
ceived awards or made outstanding contributions 
to science, etc. Occasionally buys photos of teen- 
age activities, jobs, sports, youth in other lands, 
teen-agers of special accomplishments, contest 
winners, etc. . . . Length of stories, 1000 to 1500 
words, serials up to 20 chapters of 1000 words 
each. . . . Usual rate for stories is $15 or $20, 
for puzzles $1 to $5 and for photos $5. Short 
articles, up to %2 cent a word. All payments are 
made on acceptance. . . . Two to four weeks to 
report. 


Young People, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 3, Penna. Robert A. Elfers, Editor. . . . 
Readers of this Baptist publication are interested 
in articles about unusual and interesting people, 
places and things, as well as devotional material. 
Particularly likes fiction with strong character- 
ization and plots that have direction and move- 
ment. No limitation on the place or time of 
fiction pieces, so long as the story has authentic 
atmosphere. Stories of religious experience are 
prized here, but they must be well done. Mr. 
Elfers writes, “We are eager to consider any 
fiction that has vitality and significance.” Buys 
photographs, particularly informal portraits and 
candid shots of young people, from teens through 
early thirties. . . . Length of stories, 2000 to 2500 
words, serials up to 10 installments of 2000 words 
each. Length of articles, 1000 words or less. . 
Pays 1c a word and up within month of accept- 
ance. Photos bring $6 each. . . . Reports within 
two to three wecks. 





CRITIC — TEACHER — STORY SITTER 


NELL MARTIN 


Author of the Original Maisie Stories 
6 Pub. Novels 


It took me years to learn what 
few young writers know when 
they start. I LIKE helping them. 
One young man I’ve worked with 
has just sold TWO books within 
sixty days. One trial will tell you 
whether I am a good coach; and 
tell me whether you can write. 


$1 per 1000 words, minimum $3. Novels 
$25 to 50,000. Longer, rate on inquiry. 


494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 








START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


with TYPE-RIGHT SERVICE 


‘o disappointment for you when I handle your ‘sweat 
=a aa - Let me do your next typing job. Make 
a tna HS “now to send your typing to 


HELEN BAKER 
50 Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 








OF RHYTHM IN WRITING 


Author and Journalist hes said: 

“A reasoned psychological and philosophic study of the 
creative process as exemplified in writing. The author 
is erudite yet at the same time ractical and stimulating 
to the sincere writer.” The modus of creative mind, as 
successful writers have always understood it, has never 
been so definitely, so fully explained as now, in thm 
In Writing. $1.00  N 











. RISSER 
30 W. Bayaud on Denver 9, Colo. 
MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 


these from me for years 
25 9x12 and 25° iS ete seer eeceeees $1.25 
50 No. 10 and 50 No 
2 6x9 and 32 61exd 
100 5¥ax8i ‘on a " ‘Tor Y envelopes 
iS. 


aaa 15¢ osta, e on each ve groups. 
Excess will be refu. *4- 
LEE E. GOOCH 


Box 202-WD He 
Writers’ Supplies Since ’35 
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| FAIL IF YOU DONT SELL 
LOUIS L. WILSON 


TEACHER—CRITIC—AGENT 
SPECIALIST ON THE RELIGIOUS PRESS 


ae ee PRESS WANTS MORE OF WHAT 


THIS FIELD, 1 TAILOR EVERY ASSIGNMENT TO 
WIN AN EDITOR'S CHECK. 

Low-cost, earn-while-you-learn lessons and sales ad- 
vice. Enrollment limited to promising writers whom 
| feel that | can help. Send sample script and 
stamped return envelope with your inquiry........ 


180 East Phillips Blvd., Pomona, California 
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WE NEED STORIES 


bendiin Hollywood stars needs 
kinds suitable for adaptation to 
production. Your 


Hollywood a; 

story material 

motion picture, Le — television 

story does not have to be published to 
SELL TO HOLLYWOOD 

60% of movies, and am all television and radio 
ae poy are made from unpublished stories. The 

ead of our Story Department, who was with the Story 
Department of Warner Brothers Fates studio for four 
years, can help you SELL YOUR STORY. 

Our brochure describes in detail the kind of story 
material needed. For full information send 25c to cover 
costs of printing, banding. and mailing. The 25c is 
refundable w hen you send us your first story. This coal 
charge is necessary to prevent our Story Department 
from being flooded with requests for free literature from 
curiosity seekers or others not seriously interested in 
selling stories. Address your request to: 

CHARLOTTE SAGER, Head, Story a 


THE HELEN AINSWORTH CORP. AGENC 
Box 224 Beverly Hills, Cellfernia 





DO you 


Have an Idea for a Book??? 
Your idea for a book professionally | written or edited 
and_ published by former oe mdent (Co- 
lumbia Phi Beta Kappa) who has published a million 
words, Share investment and royalty. Write for details 
without obligation. 


Box D-1, Writer's Digest 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED LIKE PRINTING 
Electric Executive Type 


See for yourself. Send 3c stamp for 
sample page. 50c thousand. 


IDEAL TYPISTS 


32052 E. 12th St, Kansas City, Mo. 





DERRY SHORT STORY 
WRITING COURSE 


Six-months’ course — twenty-four weekly lessons —~ per- 
sonalized instruction—my help with everything you write. 

MAXIMUM HELP for beginning writers at MINIMUM 
COST. Write for particulars and terms. 


WILL C, DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 





WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters — Established 1946 
Song Contacts — Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Semple 25—$2 per year 
1650WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Several years experience. 
Accurate, neat and prompt. One Carbon copy. 
50c per 1000 words. 


OLGA WHITE 
20 Austin St., Newtonville 60, Mass., Tel. De 2-8976 








Write for... 
Naylor Company's 
NEW 1954 CATALOG 
Texana——Western— 
Southwestern Americana 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 
Book Publishers 
P, O. Box 1838 — San Antonio 6, Texas 












































































Professional Journals 


Oral Hygiene, 708 Church Street, Evanston, 
Illinois, Edward J. Ryan, D.D.S., Editor, . 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy, $4.00 a year. . . 
Interested in articles on important activities of 
dentists outside of dentistry, on building a clien- 
tele and on the handling of patients. Prefers 
straight-forward, specific articles, simply written. 
Feature writing is not acceptable here. Buys pho- 
tos of interest to the profession. . . . Length of 
articles, 1000 to 1500 words. . . . Pays 2c a word 
on publication and $5 for each picture published 
with an article. . . . Reports in one week. 


Quarterlies 


Accent, 102 University Station, Urbana, Illinois. 
Kerker Quinn, Editor. . . . Issued quarterly; 40c 
a copy, $1.50 a year. . . . This is a quality literary 
publication interested in critical articles on litera- 
ture and allied areas, as well as poetry and short 
stories. Also interested in unusual or experimen- 
tal short plays, literary sketches. . . . Length is 
not a factor here. . . . Nominal payment on pub- 
lication. . . . Reports in about a month. 


Patterns, a verse quarterly, Box 323, Glens 
Falls, New York. Alexander Taylor, Editor. . 
Issued quarterly; 35c a copy, $1.00 a year. . 
The prime requirements of this new poetry maga- 
zine are “sincerity and honesty, backed by force- 
fulness of expression and technical discipline.” 
Editor Taylor warns darkly that he finds “con- 
trived verse”—a trite theme treated in a trite 
manner, using all the obvious and easy rimes— 
the most repulsive. He will consider any subject, 
any theme, any technique, as long as the merely 
imitative is eliminated. No fiction is used. 

No payment. . . . Usually reports within three 
weeks, 


Phylon, the Atlanta University Review of Race 
and Culture, 223 Chestnut Street, S. W., Atlanta, 
Georgia. Mozell Hill, Editor. . . . Issued quar- 
terly; 75c a copy, $2.00 a year. . . . This official 
university organ attempts to assess trends and 
events in racial and cultural frontiers of living 
and has won the distinction of being the leading 
journal which focuses primarily on this important 
area. Uses approximately 20 articles a year. Ar- 
ticles must be written within the aegis of racial 
and cultural contacts (trends, events and dynam- 
ics). Uses about six short stories in each issue. 
Does not consider poetry. . . . Length of short 
stories, 1000 to 3500 words; length of articles, 
1500 to 4000 words. . . . No payment. . . .Re- 
ports within two weeks to one month. 


Science-Fiction Magazines 


Amazing Stories and Fantastic, Ziff-Davis 
Publishing Company, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Howard Browne, Editor. . . . Issued 








bi-monthly; 35c a copy, $4.00 a year. . . . These 


two magazines are devoted to science-fiction and 


Can you IMPROVE YOUR 

















Evansto 
for, . ™ fantasy storics only. Emphasis in the stories should 
! ‘ be placed on the characters and their problems WRITING . * 
Oy o>. ; - agin 
ivities of with the science and fantasy elements holding a by improving 
: a clien- secondary place. Both magazines use only fiction 
. Prefers and are not interested in poetry, articles or photo- ? 
- written. graphs. . . . Length of stories, from 1000 to 
uys pho- 12,000 words. . . . Pay 1c a word on acceptance. Jou 
ength of - Reports in two weeks. you can,” says Don ing, plot structures, < 
Bolasiee? director of Career characterizations will be- 
c a word . Institute in Chicago. come. The improvement of 
yublished Sports and Outdoor Magazines enced ters oti afer ane Ynitngécnm led tg nes 
Tke Alaska Sportsman, P. O. Box 118, Ketchi- (5.9 Some a4 Wie today for ce 
kan, Alaska. Emery F. Tobin, Editor. . . . Issued yg A Gomme. e booklet, YOUR ENG- 
monthly; 25c a copy, $3.00 a year. . . . Calling a oe —— foe YOUR CAREER. 
— for true-experience stories from Alaskans or writ- their vocabularies, to learn in creative thinki 
, Illinois. a the writing techniques used fessional writing. 
on ers who have visited Alaska and have had first by experts. But the stud shows how the CAREER 
x ene hand contact with their subject—whether it con- sil phases ol creative of i PRACTICAL ENGLISH 3 
i ee cerns Alaskan outdoors, industries or personal ad- ig. = =. ey bet fe -- Oy al 
ventures in the territory. Hunting and fishing thought as well as a tool of Spare time at home. Address 
nd short icl | om d N ws expression. a care or letter so, Don 
serimen- artic es are most popular with its readers, Not en ae with which ? nder, Dept. ay Ca- 
ength i interested in fiction or poetry.... Length of ar- {9,think._ The more you learn reer stitute, 25 esas. 
en is : - ¥ 4, 
: ticles, 3000 to 8000 words. . . . Buys a quantity ange them to express your ee ee wil be 
on pub- of black and white photographs, as article illus- em en ama ee 
trations and for frontispieces. Photographs must GHCOSTWRITER 
Gl be exceptional and particularly appropriate to the Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
ens : : 
es - poo wero BE eo Vac a “ggg sa for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
ar. P 1 a for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
y maga- The American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island respondence requires return postage. 
y force- Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Walter J. NATALIE NEWELL 
‘ipline.” Howe, Editor . . . Issued monthly, 40c a copy. 2964 Aviation, W. Miami 33, Fleride 
Is “con- 
a trite 
rimes— 
merely u 
¥ hints If you have been planning to ask for help with your literary problems, why hesitate 
longer? Why not send us one of your best manuscripts and let us give you an honest 
appraisal of its values? If it is salable, we'll do everything possible to assure you of reaching 
the highest paying market. 
of Race If it has merit but needs revision, we'll tell you how to go about making it salable and 
\tlanta, then try to sell it for you after you have made the prescribed changes. If it is completely 
> ar unsalable we will tell you why and advise you how to avoid making the same mistakes 
Offici the next time. 
ds and Never before has there been the tremendous and varied demand for written material— 
, living novels, paper-back books, television and radio scripts—the market is wide open in every field. 
leading Our staff is experienced in writing for the theatre, radio, television, novels and all 
oortant types of magazines, as well as preparing material for newspaper and magazine publication. 
ar. Ar- | Our service includes criticism, suggestions for revision, selling and maintaining close contacts 
racial between writers and editors. 
lynam- WE ARE LARGE ENOUGH TO COMMAND ATTENTION BUT SMALL 
| issue. ENOUGH TO GIVE EVERY CLIENT PERSONAL SERVICE. 
f short | We charge one dollar per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script, 
rticles as a reading fee, which should accompany all manuscripts. This fee will be refunded when 
2 g ice, 
«Re the manuscript is sold and the usual 10% commission will be charged. Please enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope with manuscripts, 
to Dorothy Call andcAssoc 
ii ieih Misia orot yra and Associates Telephone: 
— . 1932 
, New New York Literary Agents 
Issued 
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Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 
Teacher-Student Way! 


Your manuscript read and revised by an 
expert Author and Editor. Individualized 
professional instruction. Each client my pupil. Each letter 
of criticism a how-to lesson in writing. 


DAVID A. BALCH 
Former editor TRUE STORY, the DELL GROUP; Asso- 
ciate Editor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Instructor 
New York School of Writing. Author of Novels, Biog- 
raphies, Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway Plays. 


FICTION — NON-FICTION — DRAMA 
($.80 per thousand words. Why pay more?) 
Manuscripts Marketed. Prompt Reports—No Waiting. 


BALCH LITERARY AGENCY, Nyack, N.Y., Box 16 








FINE TYPING 


Postcards and envelopes addressed. 
Poetry, one cent a line. 
Bond paper used for manuscripts. 
Disabled Veteran 


ADDISON ALTON 
3102 Concert Street Keokuk, lowa 











SONG HOSPITAL 


Bring your Songwriting Problems to the Old Doctor 
— The Ghost Composer — 
(Write for Details) 


ED MARTIN 
Arts-Conn., Box 2121 Hartford 1, Conn. 








. . . This magazine is the official journal of The 
National Rifle Association of America. . . . Fact 
is the essence of all articles here. Needs articles 
in which the emphasis is placed upon the arm, 
the ammunition, the gun equipment and the 
techniques of using them. Uses short fillers. No 
fiction, humor pieces or cartoons are considered. 
One and two-page photo articles are especially 
desirable. Uses full-color transparencies on its 
cover, the subject of which is generally related 
to hunting, shooting or firearms. Although 2 x 2 
transparencies will be considered, 4x5 or 8x 10 
transparencics are preferred. . . . A crack shot 
here brings 5c a word and up on articles, $6 for 
each photograph or drawing, $75 if your color 
transparency is used on the cover. Payment is 
made upon acceptance. . . . Reports in two 
weeks. 


The Rudder, the Magazine for Yachtsmen, 
9 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. Boris-Lauer- 
Leonardi, Editor. . . . Issued monthly; 40c a 
copy, $4.00 a year. This magazine is devoted 
entirely to pleasure boating. Uses articles, picture 
stories and fillers on this subject only. Not inter- 
ested in fiction or poetry. . . . Buys photographs. 

. Length of article should not exceed 3000 
words. . . . Pays 2c a word on publication. .. . 
Reports in four weeks. 




















GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 


WHAT DO WE DO FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 
REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Novel- 
ets; Short Stories; Articles; Fiction and Non- 
Fiction. Any subject, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 


STORY WRITING COURSE 
Instruction by professional writers by mail. 
Full details in 4-page folder and free 34-page 


sample lesson, on request. 


Established 1939. FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 


1509 Crossroads of the World 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


LAYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Super- 
vision over writer assigned to your story. 
BROWN HOLMES... Screen Plays, Fugitive 
from Chain Gang; 20,000 Years in Sing Sing; | 
Maltese Falcon; Stranger’s Return. TV Shows 
Cavalcade of America; Crossroads U.S.A.,; 
Warden Duffy of San Quentin. Author of 
Hollywood Cavalade. Thirty screen plays 
starring such actors as Paul Muni, Bette 
Davis, Lionel Barrymore, Spencer Tracy, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Don Ameche, Alice Faye. 
Formerly under contract Warner Bros. and 
Universal. 

BUFORD GORDON BENNETT .... Specialist 
in TV and radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. | 
These and Other Professional Writers and | 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 
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Sports Afield, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 
19, N. Y. Ted Kesting, Editor. . .. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy, $3.00 a year. . . . This 
strictly “outdoor” magazine is devoted mainly 
to fishing and hunting. Uses informative and 
“how-to” articles with good photographs on 
hunting and fishing, as well as boating, camping 
and related subjects, such as conservation. .. . 
Length of articles, up to 2500 words. . . . Does 
not use poetry or fiction. Occasionally buys 
photographs. . . . Payment varies, from $200 to 
$400, depending upon quality, and is made upon 
acceptance. . . . Reports within two weeks. 


Theatre and Television Magazines 


TV Program Week, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Robert D. Wheeler, Editor. .. . 
Issued weekly at 15c a copy. ... This new 
magazine is devoted entirely to current news of 
interest to the Television world. All articles must 
be news-pegged to television. Although the free 
lance market is not a large one on this publica- 
tion, one-page articles (500-750 words) on 
people, places and things connected with televi- 
sion are being favorably viewed for publication. 
These articles must deal with developing events, 
events of the week of publication or future 
events. “The Rise and Fall of Joe Doakes” is 
not for them unless Joe Doakes rose and/or fell 
last week or this week. Occasionally purchases 
profiles up to 1900 words. Seldom buys photo- 
graphs. . . . Payment varies, according to length, 
prominence and quality of article. . . . Reports 
within three weeks. 


Theatre Arts, 130 West 56th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. John D. MacArthur, Editor... 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy, $5.00 a year. . . 
Publishes articles on the theatre and the allied 
arts, including opera, ballet, TV drama and 
personalities in the theatre. Also reviews new 
releases of records and books pertaining to the 
theatre. Particular stress is put on by-line articles 
by well-known people in the theatre. Rarely buys 
photographs. . . . Pays 2c a word. . . . Reports in 
two months. 


Trade Journals 


Candy Industry, 18 East 49th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Don Gussow, Editor. . . . Issued 
bi-weekly; 35c a copy, $5.00 a year. . . . Needs 
feature articles, of interest to the large scale 
candy manufacturer, dealing with activities in 
the fields of candy production, packaging (in- 
cluding package design), merchandising (includ- 
ing store or department store displays) ; financial 
news (including sales volume figures, profits, 
earnings); advertising campaigns in all media 
and promotional methods used to increase the 
sale or distribution of candy. . . . Length of 
feature articles should be from 1,000 to 1250 
words. . . . Mr. Gussow writes that they also 





WHAT MAKES 
GOOD WRITING? 


How to lift composition above the com- 
monplace is revealed in The Wizardry of 
Words, an inspiring handbook on the art of 
writing which will agitate your imagination. 


The Wizardry of Words is a collection of 


clues to the secrets of writing power disclose 


d 


by Conrad, Flaubert, Chesterton, France, 


Maugham, Bromfield, Hugo, Hearn an 


d 


other accomplished writers. Each clue gives 
you an inkling of the mysterious chemistry 
of the English language, a language un- 
matched for its power of imagery, its sound 


and color. 


Hearn mentions “the color of words, the 
tint of words, the secret ghostly motion of 
words: the whispering of words, the rustling 
of the procession of letters: the pouting of 


words, the frowning and fuming of word 


Ss, 


the weeping, the raging and racketing of 
words.” Your fate as a writer depends upon 
words, upon your ability to select words 
which will carry your thoughts from you to 


your reader. 


The Wizardry of Words will not teach you 
how to write—but it will inspire you to learn 
how to write. In the end you yourself must 
be your teacher. Readers of this little hand- 
book seem to like what they find in it. Some 


have said: “That book is wonderful” 


“Lam fascinated by its usefulness” . . . “The 
Wizardry of Words is a gem of inspiration 
and instruction and I intend to read it care- 
fully and often” . . . “Congratulations on The 
Wizardry of Words! I find it a wine cellar 


of distilled inspiration and good advice.” 


If you will brood over the clues offered in 


The Wizardry of Words until they give 


a 


certain shape to your mind your technique 
is bound to improve. The price of this won- 


derful little book is only $1.00 post pai 


A. C. BELDEN 
394 Pacific Ave., (W), San Francisco 11, Cal 


id. 


if. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat, accurate, dependable service. Extra first and last 
pages. Carbon free. Minor corrections. All work proof- 


read and mailed flat. 60c per M words, 
BERNICE TOTH 


9066 Pierson Detroit 28, Mich. 











| WANT EVERY NEW WRITER 


to earn $1.00 to $200.00 offered EVERY DAY! Spare 
time income. The easiest way to write for profit. No 
previous experience or ability necessary. Write for free 


details. No obligation. 
WRITERS INSTITUTE 


400 Summer Road Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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DEAR WRITER: 


Have you sold your writing? Are you 
now selling?—-Or, are you trying for that 
first check? 


WHAT IS YOUR DIFFICULTY? 


Dv you have a good idea for a story, 
but just can’t get started at the task of 
putting it into a manuscript so it can 
be submitted to editors? 


Is your story written, but not salable? 


WASTE NO MORE TIME! 


Write to me today and tell me what 
your difficulty is and let me carefully 
analyze your work. A thorough study 
will be made of your problem—and 
then—we’ll discuss the most effective 
help for you. 


Write for free particulars and references. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


1534 Shirley Place Pomona, California 





POETS 


Friendly, constructive, professional help. 
Detailed criticism up to 30 lines. 
$1.00 plus stamped envelope. 


POET'S CORRESPONDENT 
P. ©. Box 2394 Spartanburg, S. C. 














“ FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. iting, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
fiction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6.50 


A A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


AUTHOR OF 38 PUBLISHED NOVELS . . . 


bored with the 39th . . . will help a few 
talented beginners over the rough spots. Write 


E. W. C. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 








Box 761 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 50c per 1000 words; 
poetry lc per line. Extra first and last sheets. 
Free carbon. Send postage please. 

Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 


ELLEN BROWN 
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need short news stories on promotions of candy 
executives, changes in personnel, plant expan- 
sions, removals, mergers, fire damage (no rob- 
beries), proposed taxes on candy, objections to 
candy by dental groups and others. Does not 
publish news of social events such as births, 
marriages—obits of important executives are 
only exception. . . . Buys photographs which 
must be glossy and of good quality, with com- 
plete and accurate captions. Photos must not be 
smaller than 5x7. ... Pays 2c a word upon 
publication, at end of the month material is 
published. Pays $2.50 each for photographs. . . . 
Reports in about two weeks. 


Display World, 407 Gilbert Avenue, Cincin- 
nati 1, Ohio. R. C. Kash, Editor. . . . Uses ar- 
ticles dealing exclusively with top retail window 
display and interior display. Display themes 
should be tied in with store-wide special promo- 
tions, with outstanding exhibits, etc. Length of 
articles should be from 750 to 1500 words and 
articles must be accompanied by from four to ten 
photographs. QUERIES ARE ALWAYS NEC- 
ESSARY. . . . Payment depends upon type of 
material and is made promptly upen publication. 
... Reports within a week. 


Highway Builder, 600 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa., A. E. O’Brien, Editor. . . . Is- 
sued monthly; 35c a copy, $3.00 per year... . 
This publication serves the interests of highway 
and heavy construction industry. Needs stories 
about highway and bridge construction jobs and 
projects, going on in Pennsylvania and surround- 
ing states. . . . Length of articles should not ex- 
ceed 1000 words. . . . Buys photographs which 
should be 8 x 10 glossy prints. . . . Pays standard 
rates upon acceptance of articles and from $3.00 
to $5.00 for pictures. 


Women’s Magazines (First Class) 


Glamour Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Kathleen Aston, Editor-in-chief, 
Mrs. Kate Lloyd, Feature Editor. . . . Issued 
monthly; 35 a copy, $3.50 a year. . . . Primarily 
a fashion magazine for young women, it is also 
interested in articles on food, decorating, the arts, 
travel and careers. Likes “how-to” articles as 
well as pieces on humor and games. Uses articles 
on solutions of personal and living problems and 
instructive pieces on careers, etc. Does not buy 
fiction or poetry. . . . Prefers articles to run 1500 
to 2000 words. . . . Buys photos occasionally. . . . 
Pays $75 and up on acceptance. . . . Reports in 
one to two weeks. 


Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. Alice Morris, Literary Editor. .. . 
Issued monthly; 60c a copy, $5.00 a year. . 
This fashion magazine uses fiction, features and 
poetry of the highest literary calibre. Travel ar- 
ticles, reminiscence and essays of the highest 
quality and liveliness considered. Fiction must 
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show distinction and vitality. . . . Length of fic- 
tion is incidental, although anything in excess of 
5000 words is difficult to use. Articles should not 
exceed 300 words. . . . Pays between $200 and 
$500. . . . Reports in two to three weeks. 


The Ladies Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. Bruce Gould and 
Beatrice Blackmar Gould, Editors. . . . Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy, $3.50 a year. . . . One of 
the leaders in the field of women’s magazines, the 
editors “buy stories that we (editors) like better 
than the ones we don’t buy.” Uses short stories, 
novelettes, serials; has no taboos, no formulae. 
Buys poetry. Advises that writer submit outline 
on article material, but always gladly considers 
completed material. Buys photographs occasion- 
ally but seldom without text. . . . No specifica- 
tions on lengths of articles or fiction pieces... . 
Pays top rates, on acceptance. .. . Time required 
to report varies depending upon the length and 
quality of the material. 


Living, for Young Homemakers, 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Mrs. Edith Brazwell 
Evans, Editor-in-Chief. . . . Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy, $3.50 a year. This home service magazine 
wants articles on everything connected with the 
home—construction, interior decoration, kitchen 
planning, food and child-care. Particularly in- 
terested in articles of a how-to-do-it nature, with 
step by step photos of the procedures involved 
in making a piece of furniture, or in doing some 
task of construction or repair around the home. 
These how to’s used as fillers for back of the book. 
. . . Length of articles should be at least 1200 
words. Does not publish fiction or poetry... . 
Pays good rates by the article, on acceptance. .. . 
Time required to report varies with the material. 


Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y. Betsy Talbot Blackwell, Editor. 

. Issued monthly; 35c a copy, $3.50 a year.... 
This magazine features only first class articles of 
special interest to intelligent young women be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 30—college students 
and graduates, young marrieds and young work- 
ing women. High standards of style and fitness of 
theme are primary considerations. Send articles 
to Cyrilly Abels, Managing Editor. Fiction re- 
quirements are of the highest. Only non-formula 
stories of literary merit considered. Send fiction 
contributions to Rita Smith, Fiction Editor. . . . 
Lengths on both fiction and articles run roughly 
between 2500 and 3500 words. . . . Pays on ac- 
ceptance anywhere from $10 to $500... . Re- 
ports in two weeks. 


In The Margin 


Mail for Apartment Life, 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. is being returned. . . . Writers 
report that Homecraft and Homeowner, 154 East 
Erie Street, Chicago, 11, Illinois, is finding the 
going a little tough right now. 


FREE Revision Offer 
Made by DAVIS NEWTON LOTT 








Writing i¢ a serious business with me— 
and if YOU APE SERIOUS, TOO— 
a¢ Editorial Consultant for Clover House 
Publishers, | can make you this special 
FREE REVISION OFFER... 








CAN MR. LOTT 
HELP YOU? 
Read his offer: 


**Editors judge your ms. first by your first page. If not written 
tate agg ° ey stop reading—and back comes another reject. 
ie a zou “all I want you to ¥~- me the 


firet ou we, failed to sefl. Must be TYPED 
oe ae with: stam return envelope. T = Biue- 


Samal -_. ot - — page PRED to show you how Ba 
able to others—not wy, merely tai y 


you! 
pencilling rapt ts free. 
Offer of mine, you can use the $1 Clover use Cert rtificate shown 
below as you joan But aot now while these offers can still be 
made. It may mm ean the turning point for you, just as it has for 
on a I’ve helped break into print, some of which are listed 


CLOVER HOUSE GUARANTEES MR. LOTT’S WORK 


We invite you to Sse ae See. Sa up Mr. Lott’s published works {= the new 
‘“‘Whe Knows—a baa ** guthors’ edition of ‘*Who Who in 






. 
<if 
cf 


America Who in Commerce and Industry well 
as ‘‘Who’s Who the West.’’ aiee. a. his ‘* THE SKIPPER 
PLAYED IT SAFE.’ deead 


ne of the Fe 8 of the 

and recently Sy in ARGOS ‘and we The ARGOSY Book of 
Adventure Stories edi ers Terrill. Now Mr. Lott's 
talents are offered to you on the following basis: 
If, after you’ve taken advantage of yer. Lott’s dl oe: you let 
him work with you further, Clover House gyeran’ u will be 
— with his lorte or Clover souse wil ae Ban Revision 
Fe paid. Since this offer has been in effect, an ever-growing 
client iis has Bg Mr. —* Revision Fees to be low: mato 
fro’ 75c per 50c age for ms. of 5000 words 
(20 seca or Ieae, “over Be. mane os 4 per page. (With Mr. Lou’ 5 
free offer first page free.) Our regular rates for our 

iginal and — 3 


WHAT WRITERS SAY ABOUT Davis Newton Lott: 


Raiph Perkins of La Crescenta, Cal., says: ‘‘My 1750-word story, 
‘ROGUE BUFF,’ ~ for $175! You know your st) Lott. 
Derby Lane, Vt., says: *‘* mY FRIEND JANE’ 
. | mae “better now after your Bluepencil job.’ 
onere, of Hendersonville, N. C., sayst *‘I appreciate your 
careful painstaking eta. I — wish to oy gh A greater 
ength—' ges. ( juven je now_ sold. ne tlison of 
Woodland mils ays ‘Sold ‘SOLO’ to MALE for $125. 
Thanks, Rt , 8 Sincere statements like these are EARNED—not 


bought. Tust’e w n/ Neg on a meus sy Fi  neaee a ee 
TEAR OUT THIS “CERTIFICATE NOW — mail when convenient. 


CLOVER HOUSE PUBLISHERS, Box 1107, Santa Monica, Cal. 


YOU MAY CHECK AND USE ANY TWO OF THESE OFFERS: 
O #1. I want Mr. Lott to revise my first _— ~ i 

O #2. I want Mr. Lott to revise my first By > nd 
te revise the remaini pages of my nis yegular 
rates. - Te payment for these pages, with this Certificate 


good fi 
23. I want Offer No. 2, and I also want my revised story 
fesstonalis ek with an Original and Carbon at your 
rates. I e ote payment f for Mr. Lott’s revision work 
oer retyping, ‘with ificate good for $2.00. 
O #4. I want to use this Certificate to ly os BL 00 to toward 
the cost of the Clover House Writer's Ali ets: ‘Formula 
a Westerns’ et $1), ‘*Easy Money from liers’’ (price 
Oc) and the new ‘‘Lott Master Plot’ or bit 7, So S0e). I enclose 
is Certi pe oe i 





th 0O in cash with (Certificate 
only applies when all are ord 


@ 25. 5 cone Glee my ms. needs revision but would like 
wep ee Soo e owe os ing "Service, (Re ag yt = 
8 25c page for or leas 
gee or more.) 1 enclose Pests. with this Certiaes reed 
for $1.00 of this fee 





a ort tees 
Boditace Res Report of publication aoe. ees cover or teed 
oF ot, 22: Lott and are $3 to ty) BY 
50, worce with this Certificate good tor 81 ef thece tees > 
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By Pat Fulford 


VERY MONTH I get a bunch of let- 
E ters from cartoonists and gagmen with 
queries on every aspect of the cartooning 
business. Here are some of the questions 
and some of the answers: 

Q. “What is the usual percentage for a 
gagman when a cartoonist sells his gag? 
Does he set the rate himself or does the 
cartoonist give him whatever he wants?” 
A. “The rate of 25% is almost standard, 
though some of the gagmen get as high as 
50% for spreads and advertising jobs. It is 
safe to ask that amount when mailing in 
gags. The cartoonist who offers less is usual- 
ly a beginner.” 

Q. “In sending in spreads, I’m stuck on 
a couple of technical details. Are they 
drawn on regular 82 x 11 rough paper the 
same as cartoons? If so, how many panels 
on a sheet? How many spreads can be 
mailed in at once, two, three, or maybe 
more?” 

A. “The average spread is six to eight 
panels. It is obviously impossible to get 
more than four on an 82x11 page. The 
proper way is to scotch tape two or more 
sheets of 81x11 paper together up and 
down, then divide the space into the num- 
ber of panels you want to use. If an okay 
is received, either draw the whole thing 
up on a single large sheet of two-ply finish 
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paper, or use two smaller sheets pasted to- 
gether, the same as the roughs. It’s always 
good to leave a margin for the art depart- 
ment instructions to the engraver. Send in 
any number, it doesn’t matter as long as 
they are good.” 

Q. “In using 10 by 13 size envelopes for 
mailing batches, is it okay to enclose a 
9x 12 return envelope?” 

A. “This is a real headache to the editors 
and their staffs. The size of the roughs does 
not shrink just because the return envelope 
is taken out. Many batches sit on editors 
desks too long, for that very reason— 
nobody can squeeze the gags back into the 
return envelope. Use 10x 13 for both for 
prompt returns.” 


Q. “Suppose I get an okay from a top 
market, there’s nothing on it but the nota- 
tion “okay”. Should I trace over the rough 
exactly the same on an 84x11 sheet of 
two-ply bristol board, or make it bigger? 
Where would the caption go? On the bot- 
tom, on a separate overlay, or on a separate 
sheet of paper clipped onto the drawing?” 
A. “If the editor has a special size in 
mind, for instance, if he wants the cartoon 
in two-column size, he will indicate on the 
back of the rough or in a note just what to 
do. If he doesn’t say anything, trace over 
the cartoon just the way the rough is only 
on larger finish board. It’s more convenient 
if room is left around the cartoon for in- 
structions. The best way to do roughs, and 
to help increase sales is to make nine out of 
ten in vertical size. The magazines all work 
by column widths, so it stands to reason if 
a well-drawn cartoon comes in, clean and 
in ink, in the proper size, the editor may 
buy it as is without waiting for the finished 
drawing. For some reason cartoonists seem 
to like cartoons drawn on the horizontal, 
they like to spread their drawings across 
the page. Lots of okays are lost because car- 
toons don’t fit magazine space. Sam Bier- 
man, for instance, of Crestwood Pub. Co. 
(1790 Broadway, N. Y. 22, N. Y.) who 
uses tons of cartoons right from the inked 
rough, measures each gag to see if it will 
fit. He doesn’t like to wait on the finished 
drawing, when he needs stuff, he wants it 
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then and there. But he’s turned down many 
gags he would have gladly printed just be- 
cause they were drawn on the horizontal 
rather than in the vertical size. Captions 
may be printed directly on the bottom of 
the finish. They are set up in type anyway 
by the printer—they won’t get lost if 
they’re right in front of him. Name and 
address should be on the back of both the 
finish and every rough.” 


Q. “When a cartoonist says he has sold 
a gag, how long will it be before the gag- 
man can expect his percentage check?” 


A. “The gagman should get his check 
within a very short time after the cartoonist 
has informed him of the okay. But often 
there will be another slight pause before 
payment and there’s nothing the gagman 
can do except wait. What happens is this— 
the cartoonist gets an okay—fine, but 
though he knows instantly from notations 
on the back or from his books just whose 
gag it is, he doesn’t mention the good news 
to the gagman—not right away, that is. 
Maybe a few weeks pass and he gets an- 
other batch from the gagman. He usually 
finds some that he can use in the batch, and 
he returns those he doesn’t want with a 
note about the sale. The gagman is now 
happy too and expects his check soon. 
Meantime the magazine pays off. It may be 
a hundred dollar sale which is a nice big 
one. Instead of taking the $25 due the gag- 
man right out and sending it to him, the 
cartoonist knows that he still has time—the 
cartoon won’t be published for at least two 
or three months, maybe even a year. Time 
passes and the cartoon appears, the cartoon- 
ist has spent his hundred dollars long ago 
and now has to dig up the money he owes 
the gagman—result, a nice long feud with 
bad feelings on both sides. Those in the busi- 
ness have been trying to solve this problem 
for some time. A good idea might be for the 
gagman, knowing that the reported sale 
didn’t just happen yesterday, to watch the 
time between the announced okay and the 
check from the cartoonist. If for instance, 
the check arrives a day or two before the 
cartoon is printed, that gagman should be 
aware that the cartoonist is working on his 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How To Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow. Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various devices 
for producing selling gags. A complete anelgets of cartoon 
humor. Fully illustrated. $2.00 
Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters ‘and cartoonists. 
Idea inspiration listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time ont increase your sales. 
oe ee ry er oe $2.00 
500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and. Cartoonists. Ready- 
made captions with explanations of how to convert heong into 
effective sales-producing gags. " $2.00 
Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS. "sr834™ = 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By meters tpi. mend, paper, one carbon, 
corrections. All wae goostones. — over T0000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c pe ; poetry Ic 
per line, plus return charges. inauieles Pfavited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 








3909 DeTonty St. 


‘How WTriia lL laa 





Simple CARTOONS, 


J A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no | Free 
obligation. Simply address | BOOK 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept 8212 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writer: FET] the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordina writing ability, it is possible “ earn ms = 
= c. six months’ instruction before it is finished Br 
ized course of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 

JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 
WILL C. DERRY 

East Lynn, Mass. 


















40 Rock Avenue 


CARTOONISTS—GAGWRITERS 


Just out! GAGGLE — the mental gag stimulator and 
game for the humor trade. 20 charts, selector dice, 
and instructions 

Write for low rates on regagging your unsold roughs 


BERN SHARFMAN 
1211 N. 2nd St. Harrisburg, Penna. 


PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Siestoemees Be pe Bond Paper 
F gl experience 
Cavemen ' i Af ing, punctuation, grammar 
ASCITIONAL SERVICE 
Accurate, skilled STENOGRAPHIC service 
Dictate your thoughts over the telephone or in person 


JEANNE FEINGOLD 
767 Carrell St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Phone: UL 7-5719 or JU 6-5429 




















It’s KING SIZE! Every issue packed with NE 
PHOTOS — INSTRUCTIONS — CARTOONS = SPECIAL 
ARTICLES — FEATURES GALORE — MARKET TIPS — 
GAG WRITERS MARKET LISTS — NOTHING LIKE IT 
EVER BEFORE IN THE HISTORY OF Ly. CARTOO 
BUSINESS AND JUST $6.00 A YEAR. $4.00 SIX MONTHS 


Direct from the heart of the g in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1. 00. 

NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Road, Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


£ 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuserip? Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"*Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of "My Juvenile Success Secrets’* and 
“My Formula for Fiction’ 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 





A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


5 We print, publish and distribute your menreret in 
‘ book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 

: 
7 







bie 4 WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. c 





New York 1, N. Y. 


















MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


—_= de, in Yellow Carbon Copy 
ved by Ee itors Minor Corrections 
Geeenbis 65 per 1,000 words 


GENE TUTTLE 
524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 
San Diego 19, California 














SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M Se. Alexandria Ave., Les Angeles 5, Calif. 











NO GHOSTING 


om. detailed criticism and revision. The will 

ad when finished—not mine. Minimum $2.00. 
Te words $2.50—to 7000 words $5.00. Novels and 
typing service by arrangement. 


JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Avenue Hollywood 46, California 
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money—a dangerous procedure, and take 
his gags elsewhere.” 

Q. “I would like to draw spots for maga- 
zines, the kind the New Yorker uses. I 
know that they should be drawn with an 
etching knife on Ross Board, but I don’t 
know what size they should be made up in, 
Should they be as big as cartoon roughs, or 
is there a standard size other than that?” 
A. “Spot drawings are usually much 
smaller than 81x11. Most artists who 
specialize in black and white spots make 
them no larger than about five by six. Some 
as little as three by four. A good rule might 
be twice the size of those printed in the 
magazines.” 

Q. “Are the published cartoons shaded 
with wash or in color done by the artist on 
the finished drawing, or an overlay, or by 
the magazine’s art department? Could I 
send in a cartoon in color and have them 
buy it as it is?” 

A. “Wash is applied directly on the draw- 
ing. Blue wash indicates Ben-Day, a process 
for the engraver to worry about, and full 
color is indicated by black on either a tissue 
tracing paper overlay or on a sheet of 
acetate. (This can be bought in an art 
store.) The art departments decide on what 
color to use, but the cartoonist decides 
where the color goes on a drawing. You 
can send cartoons in full color—they have 
just as much chance to sell as black and 
whites, if the magazine uses color. Collier’s, 
The Post, The American, Bluebook, and 
occasionally This Week and The American 
Legion spot color on cartoons. Middle and 
smaller magazines use black and white 
only.” 


Late Cartoon News 
Spins & Needles 53 State St., Boston 9, 


Mass. This is a new one specializing in 
recording and phonographs, About six an 
issue on these subjects are used every 
month, $10 on acceptance from Editor 
Robert G. Dawson. 

Hot Rod—Car Craft — Motor Trend, 
5959 Hollywood Blvd. Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Tom Medley buys auto gags for 
these three monthlies. General, hot rod, 
sports cars, with the inked rough used if 
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good enough to print. $15 on acceptance. 

Sport Magazine 205 E. 42nd St. New 
York 17, N. Y. Ed Fitzgerald, Editorial 
Director picks the gags for this one. Sport 
action gags on the spectator end. No hunt- 
ing and fishing wanted. $25 flat, on accept- 
ance, to all. 

Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave. 
Tor. Ont., Canada. The cartoon editor 
here is Lois Harrison who buys about seven 
gags per issue for this bi-weekly. $25 on 
acceptance for cartoons, $15 for black and 
white spots. From $5 to $15 is paid for 
humorous verse of from two to fifteen lines. 

Amazing Stories 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Howard Browne buys 
around 5 a month paying $7.50 on accept- 
ance, but they must be on science fiction 
subjects. Inked roughs okay—two maga- 
zines here. Acceptance pay. 

Pic 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Vic Wagner expects to change over 
to digest-size right after the first of the 
year. He will continue to use general sub- 
ject cartoons, though he may not buy so 
many for this bi-monthly. Twenty dollars 
is paid on acceptance here. No amateurs 
wanted and professionals should get a few 
back copies to be sure of the slant. For 
some reason quite a lot of cheesecake has 
come to Pic. This is not what is wanted. 

American Magazine 640 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 
19, N. Y. Hillis Clark uses about twelve 
cartoons every issue paying $70 and up on 
acceptance. This is definitely a major mar- 
ket not using any but top professional work. 
No place for the beginner here. General 
family type only is wanted. Inked roughs 
used occasionally. Mr. Clark looks in per- 
son once a month, mailed batches from 
pros quickly returned. 

Family Circle 25 W. 45th St., New York 
36, N. Y. Harold O. Warren Jr. buys about 
six, also only professional work, on general 
interest subjects with emphasis on family 
affairs. Through the mail or by special ap- 
pointment. This monthly magazine is sold 

through the chain stores. 

Medical Economics, Rutherford, New 
Jersey. Cartoons angled especially for physi- 
cians, but excluding subjects that are old 
stuff situations are wanted. Forty dollars is 


paid, on acceptance by W. A. Richardson. 
The inked rough is okayed occasionally 
here. Spots on medical subjects are also 
used throughout the book, with from $15 
to $25 paid for them. Anecdotes of one and 
two lines and humorous verse is bought 
at flat rates and’at f5c a line. 

True, 67 West 44th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. There is a new cartoon editor here. 
Replacing Will Lieberson, who left to free- 
lance last month, is Bill McIntyre, formerly 
of Esquire and the New Yorker. Male slant 
gags are paid for up to $100, but must be of 
professional quality. 

Pat Prints, M. O. Box 227, Springfield, 
Mo., are interested in ideas from experi- 
enced cartoonists and gag writers for their 
humorous greeting card line. Rough 
sketches help, but are not necessary. Ideas 
should be along the studio type card. Mainly 
interested in birthday, get well, friendship, 
anniversary and birth and wedding con- 
gratulations. Pay $5 to $10 on acceptance. 
Report within 2 weeks. 





PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


Short and Booklength Manuscripts 

25c per finished page on ngth scripts ; 

30c per finished page on short scripts. 
corrections and carbon 


Postage please. aah 
CLARA M. GRAN 
1339 Ceder St., EXbrook 63787, Santa Monica, Cal 








SELF-PUBLICATION AT LOWEST COST 


A complete author’s service, especially de- 
signed for limited purses. Any subject, poetry 
or prose, any length. Query first, please. 

NONPAREIL PRESS Syracuse, Indiana 








MARY KAY TENNISON 
Authors’ Agent and Counsellor 
Appraisal and advice on any length mss. $5.00 
GHOSTWRITING, REVISIONS, EDITING 
Reasonable price queted after appraisal 


Box 57275, Flint Station Les Angeles 57, Calif. 
Phone: RE 1-6780 


SHORTHAND in 
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By Frank A. Dickson 


February Article Possibilities 


1. WELL-KNOWN ATHLETES OF 
YOUR STATE, AS BOXERS AND 
GOLFERS, WHO MAKE USE OF MO- 
TION PICTURES. How they make film 
records of their efforts for the purpose of 
studying them. Slant: The importance of 
movies in enabling athletes to detect their 
mistakes before it is too late. Are any ama- 
teur movie makers employed for producing 
the motion pictures? 


2. GROUNDHOG DAY. Superstitions 
about animals in addition to the groundhog, 
as a cat possessing nine lives, a rabbit foot 
bringing good luck, and a black cat signify- 
ing bad luck when it crosses the road in 
front of you. Amusing anecdotes described 
by prominent residents of your city. 


3. RAISING MUSHROOMS. Let a 
mushroom “farmer” of your state give points 
about the cultivation, recalling his, or her, 
own experiences, and how to make the work 
a paying proposition. The matter of cre- 
ating customers; the present demand for 
mushrooms. 


4, AVIATORS WHO HAVE RE- 
CEIVED AN UNUSUALLY LARGE 
NUMBER OF TROPHIES. Anniversary 
angle: Charles A. Lindbergh, who earned a 
$25,000 prize for his New York-to-Paris 
nonstop flight, was born on this day in 1902. 
Awards the fliers treasure the greatest; de- 





tails of the exploits that won the prizes. 
Slant: How the donors have furthered avia- 
tion through the trophies and at the same 
time paid tribute to heroes of the skies. 


5. THE VARIOUS USES OF SAW- 
DUST. Lumber experts of your city can be 
your sources of information about how saw- 
dust is used for packing, insulation material, 
fuel, floor-sweeping compounds, briquettes, 
and other purposes. 


6. BATHS OF LOCAL AND COUNTY 
PRISONERS. Are many of them strongly 
adverse to water and need physical encour- 
agement to submit to the procedure? On 
the other hand, prisoners who demand the 
utmost in cleanliness and who are sartorial 
demons! 


7. THE LEADING TRAVELER 
AMONG LOCAL PHYSICIANS. His 
longest trips and most impressive experi- 
ences; famous persons he has met during 
his travels; souvenirs. The doctor’s popu- 
larity as a speaker on account of his exten- 
sive tours. 


8. BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
LEADERS OF YOUR CITY WHO 
HAVE BEEN BOY SCOUTS. Make use 
of the fact that the Boy Scouts of America 
came into existence on February 8, 1910. 
The first Boy Scout troops in your city and 
their leaders; photographs of early troops. 
Slant: Scouting as the moulder of better 
citizens, by its program of work and play, 
with “Be prepared” as its motto. 


Q. AN INTERVIEW WITH AN IN- 
DUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST OF 
YOUR STATE. Methods of working with 
employees; the causes of the foremost ten- 
sions. The subject’s tips for personnel 
directors. 


10. A LOCAL WOMAN WHOIS AN 
ARDENT COLLECTOR OF TOMA- 
HAWKS. Other Indian relics in her posses- 
sion and where and how they were obtained. 
Her visits to mounds and also Indian reser- 
vations; Indian stories she relates about your 
section of the state. Slant: How students of 
the Redskins gain part of their knowledge 
of these First Americans by digging it from 
the earth. 
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11, A CIRCUS FAMILY NOTED 
FOR RIDING TRAINED HORSES. How 
the riders have achieved perfect timing and 
balance; their love and care of the horses. 
The acts that require the longest amount of 
practice; teaching horses to waltz. Slant: 
How performing horses are just as much a 
symbol of the Big Top as elephants. 


12. LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. Anec- 
dotes about “Honest Abe” that appeal to 
local leaders most of all; stories concerning 
him that are not true, as the one that he 
was mustered into Federal service by Jeffer- 
son Davis, destined to become president of 
the Confederacy. 

138. THE YOUNGEST AND THE 
OLDEST MEMBERS OF THE LOCAL 
SALVATION ARMY BAND. Various in- 
struments they play. Number of perform- 
ances each week. Has the dean of musicians 
composed any songs? 

14. ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. How 
the mayor and aldermen of your city pro- 
posed marriage. Were any of the proposals 
made in unromantic settings? Any Niagara 
Falls honeymoons? The officials’ suggestions 
for marital success. 


15. A WOMAN MORTICIAN IN 
YOUR STATE. Her training and early 
experience in the undertaking profession. 
What she considers the most interesting 
phases of her job. Are any members of her 
family following the same work? 


16. PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO CHILDREN. See law enforcement 
officers of your city and county. Parents’ 
misdeeds. The activities of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


17. WHENCE TITLES OF SHORT 
STORIES AND NOVELS? Revelations 
from authors of your state. Inspiration from 
the Bible; how characters are born and 
named. Are many characters real or semi- 
real? 


18. FOLK SONGS OF YOUR STATE. 
A veteran musician who has collected a 
large number of them. How the old tunes 
are kept alive in rural areas; the favorites 
of these folk songs among country musicians. 





SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Saturday Evening Post, This Week, and McCall’s 
—just as our students have done in the past year. We 
have courses in articles and fiction writing. 


Write for details to: 


THE ARTICLE SCHOOL #710 
Prospect-Fourth Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 








NOT A WRITING COURSE! 


We have an amazing course that does not teach you how to 
write. Instead grapho analysis develops your natural interest 
in people, places, things. ‘ou tearn how people think—what 
makes them ‘‘t Pd mbine this with your writing ability 
and you are ready to write—and cash checks. D.K. did it, 
getting over $300 from LIBERTY. P. D.S. writing articles for 
law magazine. R.L.S. hits OFFICE EXECUTIVE. C.P.A. sold 
story to OFFICE. Investigate now. Free Trial Lesson. Give 
age. No obligation. 


IGAS, Inc., 410 Wilhoit Bldg., Springfield, Missouri 








AUTHORS \ 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing ct Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (ct 73rd St.) New York 21 











P. O. Box 1008, Dept. G 


YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee you can produce fillers, trade journal 
articles, photo-stories, news items, home hints, and get 
fast checks and bylines. Free illustrated details from 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS ‘ 
Glendale, California 











Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are beceming a 











better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotiens serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the coupon below and 


leora, without charge, how you 
moy try this wonderful sew 
method. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Cole. 





Please send free boeklet, "Your Way to Success 
in Authorship.” 
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1 WRITE FOR MEN 
Fiction = Non-Fiction — bas my speciaity 


orn masts $s now than e before. 
If your one Pa tten and unde pend wards. I "ll 
ive it a frank we frie isal iz $2.00. If longer, 
tter query first. wget the return postage. 


JACKSON KING 
Box 175, Sierra Madre, Califernia 
No Personal Interviews. 



















CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘'shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 












“SERVING THE SOUTHWEST" 


sent, Dependable, Spelling and Punctuation Cor- 

tm gg om k Accurately Proofread, Mailed Flat. A) ved 

Editorial Style on 20-Lb. Bond, 75¢ Per 1000 wor 10% 
discount over 10,000 words. Carbon Free. Special Instruc 
tions Invited, Excellent References. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


LaRENE PROWSE 
911 So Weymouth San Pedro, California 
TErminal 3-9474 





















SONGWRITERS 


We set ie meste to words and record comefctes songs wih 
Piano 
vocalists, orators. ‘Band atrangements, songs for sale. 
$1 service fee on examination of lyrics by experienced com- 
poser and arranger. Write: 

General Music and Recording Studio 


W. J. COLLINS, Director 
86 Euclid Ave. Ridgefield Park,N. J. 














19. A WIDELY-KNOWN RADIO 
PERFORMER OF YOUR STATE WHO 
HAS OVERCOME HANDICAPS. This 
and that job held by the entertainer; per- 
sons who extended him a helping hand; his 
biggest breaks in the radio world, and his 
ultimate ambitions. 


20. HOW TO CATCH BREAKERS 
OF GAME LAWS. Examples of how the 
game warden of your county has nabbed 
violators. Does he favor any changes in the 
laws? The game warden as a sportsman. 


21. THE COUNTY IN THE GEO- 
GRAPHICAL CENTER OF YOUR 
STATE. Its chief industries and claims to 
fame. Government officials and their pre- 
dictions for the next quarter of a century. 
Slant: How the central location has given 
the county advantages upon which the resi- 
dents, as in industry and agriculture, have 
capitalized. 


22. WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
The business ability of the “Father of His 
Country” and other heroes in American 
























HAVING THE CLIENTS, | COULD MAKE SALES: 


Three to ANIMAL LIFE, two to BASEBALL MAGAZINE, six to CAVALIER, 
one to HUNTING & FISHING, one to LIFE TODAY, four to MAN TO MAN, 
one to REAL, one to REAL POLICE STORIES, three to the STANDARD-NED 
PINES GROUP, one to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, SKYE PUBLISHING CO. 


Since mine is still a starting Agency, I need still more clients, for some of 
whom there will be acceptances. Sales depend on how good the material is, or 
how promising copy could be made check-worthy. Jim Adams, for whom it was 
a first sale, wrote: “Happy Day and Hallelujah! And sincere thanks for selling 
The Angle Shooter. Actually YOU had a great deal to do with the writing of this 
story, for the re-vamp was done at your suggestion and along lines indicated by you.” 

What about your work? I can tell you if your book, story or article stands a 
chance in today’s stringent market. If your work is salable, or could be made so, 
you will hardly mind the initial fee-investment. If not salable, you will know from 
my report if a second submission is warranted. Terms? A dollar per thousand words, 
with a minimum of three dollars for any script. All fees end after the second sale. 
Checks and return postage should accompany each submission. If you have a book 


or play, write first. 


ALEX JACKINSON LITERARY AGENCY 


11 West 42nd Street 





New York 36, N. Y. 
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history; Washington realized large profits 
from the sale of his vast crops of cotton and 
tobacco. Slant: How Washington’s shipping 
of tobacco and importing of goods from 
England brought him invaluable experience 
with economic conditions. 


23. TRACKING DOWN AUTOMO- 
BILE THIEVES, AS RECOUNTED BY 
A FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTI- 
GATION AGENT. Actual cases in your 
state; the toughest ones to crack; slight 
clues that made possible the breaking up of 
“rings.” Altering stolen cars in attempts to 
escape detection; extent of women in this 
type of theft. 

24, THE TALLEST TALES IN THE 
REPERTOIRE OF NOTED HUMOR- 
ISTS IN YOUR STATE. Do fishing sto- 
ries rank as the most outlandish yarns? 
How to tell a humorous story properly. 
Collections of jokes maintained by the 
humorists. Ministers who delight in telling 
tall tales. 


25. THE BEST GUN MARKSMEN 
AMONG THE LOCAL MEMBERS OF 
THE CLERGY. How do they rank with 
local policemen in marksmanship? Trick 
shooting by local pastors. 


26. AN INTERVIEW WITH A ME- 
CHANIC OF THE LOCAL FIRE DE- 
PARTMENT. Details of keeping the fire- 
trucks and the equipment in condition; the 
most common troubles. The most dangerous 
and also the most spectacular fires the sub- 
ject has witnessed; unforgettable rescues. 


27. AN INSIGHT INTO A FOR- 
ESTRY EXPERIMENT STATION. Slant: 
constant efforts to make the forest a better 
servant of mankind. Latest experiments and 
the results so far. Scientific forestry as prac- 
ticed by the nation’s Forest Service. 


28. SCALES LARGE AND SMALL. 
The largest in local use, in contrast with the 
tiny scales employed in laboratories. Infor- 
mation dealing with all types of scales, in- 
cluding platform scales, those in grocery 
stores, and weighing machines that supply 
weight-and-fortune cards for the penny- 
droppers. Government checking of scales. 





$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN PAST YEAR 


$25,000 from Dial Soap 

Packard from TODAY'S WOMAN 

$20,000 from Arrid 

California Home from Spiegel 

10 $1,000 Prizes from Camay 

$5,000 from Quaker Corn Meal 

Kaiser Car from Schulte 

Trip to Europe from Pioneer 

8 $1,000 Prizes from Kelvinator 

$10,000 from Nescafe 
Learn the Secrets of Winning from the Contest 
School written up in COLLIER'S, TIME and BRIEF 
Magazines—and win your sharel Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the newest "SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL. CONTEST BULLETIN" —bring- 


ing you the finest winning helps for the biggest 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
Apt. 414 Indianapolis, Indians 
ME 4-7027 


230 E. Ninth St. 








FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO PUBLISHERS you eee. 

BOOK CONTEST—$2,000 IN AWARDS 
FICTION AND NON-FICTION—NO ENTRY FEES! 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL FORMS, 60c PER 1000 WORDS 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING, GHOST- 

WRITING, FREE BOOKLETS AND RULES 


WRITER'S SERVICE, Dept. W.D. 
7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 








NICE 
Not even Hazel and high water kept you from reading 
my October ad. I know 
ear manuscripts "hep coming in. 

Typed on 20-lb. bond—one carbon—extra-first and last 
Pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand words. Postage, please. 
MRS. M. E. BRINSON 
100 Delaware Ave. Delmar, Delaware 











ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


eeees edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of REE com help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of “Artic e Writing 
for Beginners." 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 
252 Gainsborough Rd., Toronto, Ont., Canade 
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By Leo Shull 


E WERE walking along the Great 

White Way one night, and we saw a 
new “spectacular” going up over a build- 
ing. 

A “spectacular” is a sign that is half a 
block long, or longer, has 10 to 50 thousand 
light bulbs, may cost from $50,000 to $100,- 
000 and advertises a product or film. 

This sign advertised “Carmen Jones” 
with Dorothy Dandridge and Harry Bele- 
fonte. But what caught our eye was smaller 
print saying “screenplay by Harry Kleiner.” 

Harry was born and raised in my home 
town of Philadelphia, in the south section, 
which the then mayor called, a “section 
rich in historical landmarks.” The Mayor 
said that the day after a medical committee 
had issued a report calling it, “the worst 
slum in America.” Harry absconded at the 
age of 18 to Yale. 

That’s where we first took up his trail ten 
years ago. The Yale Dramatic Society put 
on one of Harry Kleiner’s plays, and we 
drove up to see it. What we saw was a 
“Lower Depths” Odets type modern family 
document, full of dreariness and suffering. 

But the play got good reviews, and 
aroused attention in New York, so that, 
when he graduated, his name was known 
on Broadway to some extent, and another 
of his plays was optioned by a NY pro- 
ducer and put on Broadway. It failed, but 
Otto Preminger decided to take a chance 
on him. Also Harry’s agent tried to sell 
him to a Hollywood studio, and succeeded. 
This was back in 1944, and Harry has been 
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in Hollywood ever since. He has turned 
out a lot of films and gets, we hear, about 
$2,000 or $3,000 a week. Preminger pro- 
duced “Carmen Jones”. 

Harry had no contacts with the theater, 
as a matter of fact he was the most 
untheatrical person we knew, unassuming, 
ill at ease, plodding along, writing by him- 
self in a small room. 

Yet, his plodding was the most important 
ingredient in his success, for he kept on 
writing new plays, until his repeated 
attempts won him success. 

Having no Broadway theatre in his vicin- 
ity, he worked with neighborhood groups, 
and when at Yale, worked with the Yale 
group, and although he was not successful 
on Broadway, the efforts led him into a 
bypass that was just as good or better. 

Most successful Broadway shows are writ- 
ten by out-of-towners anyway. Although 
your opportunities are greater in New 
York, there is no reason to be resigned 
because you do not live here. 

Producers tell us that writers who have 
finished their fifth play are on their road to 
success, and when these producers get a 
script from an author with a background of 
long years of writing, they assume that his 
product is worth their attention. 


This goes for agents too. 
*% * * 


The off-Broadway theatre in New York 
continues to grow. More and more profes- 
sional actors and directors are turning their 
attention to this field. 


The most active ones this season, are the 
Phoenix Theatre, 12th Street and Second 
Avenue (Write to T. E. Hambleton) ; The 
National Theatre, East Houston and 
Second Ave. (Write Max Karper) ; Green 
Room Studio, 145 Bleecker St.; Theatre de 
Lys, 12¥ Christopher St. (Write Jerry 
Herman) ; Greenwich Mews Theatre, 141 
W. 13th St.; Royal Playhouse, 62 East 4th 
St.; Originals Only Playhouse, 100 7th Ave. 
(Write Tom Hill) ; Provincetown Play- 
house, 133 Macdougal St.; 4th Street 
Theatre, 83 East Fourth St.; Cherry Lane 
Theatre, 38 Commerce St.; Jan Hus Audi- 
torium, 351 East 74th St. 
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These off-Broadway theatres have formed 
a central agency ticket distribution center at 
1545 Broadway, which is a great step 
forward. 

We suggest you write an inquiry first, 
rather than send your script. Scripts tend 
to get lost if you send them out unsolicited. 

These groups are more sympathetic to 
new writers, and the reaction is quicker. 

* * * 

The Equity Library Theatre, a subsidiary 
of Actors Equity, the union for actors (45 
W. 47) has expanded its Directors’ Work- 
shop this season. The object is to showcase 
the work of young or unknown directors. 
Six workshops are planned for 1954-55, two 
in the fall and 2 each in the winter and 
spring. They have several playhouses and 
use very fine actors. 

Write to the committee and see if you 
can get a list of their directors so you can 
write them for their requirements. These 
young directors are your best bet for entre 
into the theatre. 

* * * 

Many playwrights find it easier to take 
someone else’s novel to start with. They do 
an adaptation of a popular book, and its 
fame guarantees immediate attention from 
producers and film companies. We are not 
talking about current best sellers, for these 
are gobbled up long before they have 
achieved their popularity. 

Take a book 25 to 50 years old, get per- 
mission first, of course, and do an adapta- 
tion. Play agents are always interested in 
such projects. 

Of the 28 shows now current, at least 
10 are adaptations. 

* * *% 

We'd like to recommend some producers: 
Donald Flamm and Donald Wolin. 551 
Fifth Ave. 

Mr. Flamm is a millionaire who once 
owned a radio station (WMC) and now 
invests in plays. He teamed up with young 
handsome Donald Wolin, a producer. They 
read scripts and select one, Mr. Flamm puts 
up the money, Mr. Wolin does the produc- 
tion. He is bright and energetic. During 
the summer he runs a theatrical summer 
stock company. 





CONFESSION WRITERS: 


Is It Worth 10% .. . to have an agent who handles 
confessions exclusively, with a reputation for submitting 
good stories. 
. to have personal guidance, from idea through fin- 
ished story 
. . to increase your sales manifold! Is it worth 10%? 
What do you think? SELLING CONFESSIONAIRES: 
Send a brief resume and a nee. Beginners: $1-per-1 
words criticism fee until firs 
CON FESSION “CLINIC 
Suite 1004 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 





MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY BRadshaw 22-549 
539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 





HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


Expert rewrites on stories, novels, and all types 
of dramatic material. Send the Ghost—that's 
D. D.!—your problem script. No reading fee. 


DOROTHY DOYLE 


824 25th St. Santa Monica, Calif. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


More than a quarter of a century of 
co-operative service to authors. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Newbury St. Boston 15, Mass. 


=“ —CO_———_—_—_—_—_ 


THE SERVICE THAT IS “DIFFERENT” 


I show you how to write professionally. 
Together, we build your story 
into brilliance, orginality and appeal. 
The cost is $5 for any story under 8000 words. 
No waiting; work received today is read today. 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


DO IT RIGHT!! 


Professional Manuscript Form SELLS 
Your manuscript—expertly edited and typed. This includes 
sentence structure, spelling and punctuation corrections. 
$1 per thousand words ($5 minimum). Special rates 
wns = on MS over 15,000 words. 

- NCL UDES Professional Typing 

var with 1 Free Carbon. 

Inquire “Shout our —- MB B. tates for scripts. 


THE MIMEO SNCF 

















300 Ocean Ave. Tel. HYatt 4-1006 Laguna Beach, Calif. 





MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
arranged, music printed. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 
Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 


PLAYS we 

By the rovelteany 
Analysis of Plays- Short Stories - TV - Radio 
under personal direction of LAJOS EGRI 


EGRI ASSOCIATES 
Dept. WD 


2 Columbus Circle Tel. Cl 6-6121 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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SONGWRITERS 


Opportunity to Have 
YOUR SONG RECORDED 
ON ROYALTY BASIS 


by large successful RECORDING COMPANY 
with NATIONAL SALES, PROMOTION and 
DISTRIBUTION. Hollywood composers write 
the melodies. Manuscript lead sheets and pro- 
fessional recordings furnished. Full cooperation 
and intelligent guidance in the exploitation of 
your song. Send your song material today for 
FREE examination. Write: 


MUSIC MAKERS 
Dept. $4, Box 2507 Hollywood, California 














PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy, 60 cents 
per 1000 words. Reinforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
480 Blair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 








CONFESSION STORY COURSES 


Supervised and Self-Study courses in Confession Story 
writing. Original confession plots sold for $5.00 each. 
Other services. Send self-addressed, stamped envelope 
for complete information. 


DANIEL KEENAN 
P. ©. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 








HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 
Manuscripts typed 
Reasonable rates 


ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Read Downey, California 
Phone: Topaz 9-8285 








LITERARY ANALYSIS PAYS 


For competent critical analysis of your writing you 
should get the services of the best available critics. oe 
is your opportunity to get the help of the man who 
taught critics and writers; 25 years writing, editing, and 


critical experience. 
SHORT SHORTS $1.00 (3 for $2) 
Short Stories $2.00 


Novels $5 
HOUSECLEANING SPECIAL: Send your stable of 
manuscripts (no novels) for critical analysis. No canned 
reports, each script treated individually. Full fee for 
everything you have written to date: $25 plus return 
postage for each script. FREE ont ff t with first sub- 
missions. ALL WO GUARANTEED INDIVIDUAL. 


MANUSCRIPT ANALYSIS BUREAU 


BOX 783 BLUE ASH, OHIO 











Robert Whitehead and Roger Stevens. 1545 
Broadway. 

Mr. Stevens is a millionaire real estate 
man, who now invests in the theatre. Mr. 
Whitehead is a young, bright, energetic 
producer Mr. Whitehead finds the plays and 
produces them. Mr. Stevens provides the 
capital. 

Harold Prince and Carl Brisson. 630 Fifth 
Ave. 

Mr. Brisson (husband of Rosalind Rus- 
sell) is the money man. Mr. Prince is the 
young, bright, energetic producer. They last 
produced “The Pajama Game.” 

We recommend that beginning writers 
do their work in teams. Your education 
and training is stepped up immeasurably 
if you work with a partner. 

The Dramatist’s Guild, 6 W. 39 St. has 
a collaboration contract which is available 
to its members at no charge. 

It specifies that the two partners share 
in all the profits, if any, and it sets the rela- 
tionship between you so clearly there is no 


likelihood of later disagreement. 
* * * 


Short takes: “Abie’s Irish Rose” reopened 
on Broadway with low ticket prices. This 
show has earned almost two million for its 
author, Anne Nichols. She directed this 
latest Broadway production . . . Tallulah 
Bankhead’s play “Dear Charles” is miser- 
able, but Bankhead charms the audiences 
. . . “Quadrille” with the Lunts is pretty 
nothing too, but what grandiloquent actors 


these two are .. . “Reclining Figure” by 
Harry Kurnitz is an adult, witty, hilarious 
play, don’t miss it . . . It deals with a crew 


of art dealers, painters and social scoundrels 
... “The Rain Maker’ is a good play, very 
tender, about a young phony who claims 
he can bring rain to a parched farmhouse, 
and he does, for everyone . . . “Solid Gold 
Cadillac” is a very funny show, how a lady 
stockholder reforms a cold corporation . . . 
“The Pajama Game” is great. So is “Kis- 
met”. “King of Hearts” is a very amusing 
show about a contemporary cartoonist and 
his ego... 


WRITERS — CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Si analyst, Agent, Author, 15 years, ‘‘Radio Story Editor’ (T. V.) Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed re on your story, 
$1.00; book ny $16.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $3.00. Modest fees due to sincere Doon writers. 


39 OCEAN STREET 
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Writer’s Dicest for September published 
a feature article “How To Create and Sel] Gags” 
by Joseph Marturano which concluded with a 
list of cartoonists buying gags. The list was 
continued last month, and here are some more 
cartoonists interested in recciving gags. 


JACK LOHR, 827 Princeton St., Akron, Ohio. 
Commission only. 25%, with bonus to con- 
sistent sellers. “I’d like clean cut situa- 
tions, short captions on general subjects, 
girly gags.” His work appears in Magna, 
Crestwood, Toby Press, and Humorama. 

CECIL LOWEN, 116-17, 148th St., South 
Ozone Park, Long Island, N. Y. Commis- 
sion only. 25%. Has sold to Aviation Age, 
American Machinist, Zifty, Zip, and others. 
Wants general and trade journal gags, es- 
pecially aviation, auto, and some fantasy. 

C. R. McFARLAND, 181 West Upper Ferry 
Road, West Trenton, New Jersey. Com- 
mission only. 25%. Sells to local newspa- 
pers. Interested in business, office, engi- 
neering gags. Also general. 

JAMES PATRICK, 4614 Pollack Avenue, Ev- 

ansville, In‘diana. 
Commission only. 25%. “I use a lot of 
girly and general gags. Also a lot of male 
slant stuff, but nothing vulgar.” Sells to 
Humorama and International Harvester 
Organ. 





BILL POLVOGT, 3538 Asbury, Dallas, Texas. 
Commission only 25%. “Have sold to 
Sports Illustrated, Male, Cars, and others. 
Especially need good sports gags, but also 
generals.” 

JOE SHEPARD, 269 Tietjen Avenue, Engle- 
wood, N. J. 

Commission only, 25%. Need medical gags, 
teacher gags. Has sold to medical and edu- 
cational magazines. ' 

JOHN H. SORENSEN, 6504 Beacon Street, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Commission only. 25%. Sells to Saturday 
Evening Post, American Weekly, Esquire, 
and others. Wants general gags. 

S. TRACHTENBERG, 3127 W. Norris Street, 
Philadelphia 21, Penna. 

Commission only. 25%. Sells to New York- 
er, New York Times Book Review, the 
Post and others. Wants domestic gags. 


MORRIS TURNER, 1635 Prince St., Berkeley 
3, California. 
Commission only, 25%. General and girly 
gags. Also Trade Journal gags for dentist’s 
office, farm gags (no talking animals), in- 
surance and sports. 

C. T. WATERS, 2106 Henderson Avenue, Sil- 
ver Springs, Md. 
Commission only. 25%. Wants adult satire, 
political, topical gags. Sells to Pathfinder, 
Laugh Book, Shaft, and others. 





— — — 


YOUR Book Needs a Publisher 
TALLANT HOUSE 


Books issued on royalty and author subsidy basis. 
We will merit your confidence with 


CONSTRUCTIVE EDITORIAL SERVICE 


By Editors in Close Contact with Booksellers’ Demands and Other Sales Potentials, 


EYE-CATCHING DESIGN 


Planned for Quick Sales Appeal, Cloth Bound or 


Paper Back. 


NATIONWIDE PUBLICITY 


In Leading Literary and Book Trade Periodicals or Direct 


Mail to Selected Groups. 


SEND US YOUR MANUSGRIPT TODAY FOR OUR PROMPT 
APPRAISAL OF ITS POSSIBILITIES AND OUR BEST OFFER 


P. ©. Box 1646 Offices-Plant: 1930 Oakdale Houston |, Texas 
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PERSONALS 


The circulatien of ew ’ Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s ine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, saienluaal writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper - throughout the United 
States, Canada, and in a score of foreign countries. 

e rate for “Personals” is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for February i issue must 
reach us by January 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











* B. novel of the inside world of literary agents 
publishers, FANN MARLOW, by Jane 
ieréy, is the perfect Christmas gift for anyone 
who has ever held A Book in his hand, his 
heart, and his mind. 





Writers invited to board in century old modern- 
ized Colonial home of nurse-writer. Charges 
optional—minimum $7:—per week. Maximum 

5:—. Club meetings every Saturday. Jean 
A. Hoppe, R. N. The Old Homestead, Merrimac, 
Massachusetts. 





MAKE MONEY WITH CROSSWORDS—50 Puzzle 
Sheets—25x25 Squares—$1.50 Postpaid. List of 
markets and constructor’s guid ost- 
paid. Address L. Lounsbery, Stone Ridge, es 


TIRED OF COUNTING CHARACTERS AND 
WORDS? Let Copi-Counter do it for you! 
This precision dial gauge, graduated in picas, 
inches and agates, counts lines on a 2 ener 

age (or o- and characters in a typewritten 
ine. Total character or word count of an entire 
manuscript can be had in a matter of seconds. 
Comes complete with leather case and instruc- 
— for ae $5 te og Satisfaction guaranteed. 
— ur H. Nellen, Jr., P.O. Box 106, Broomall, 
a. 





RESEARCH — Libra of Congress: Limitless 
source material. Literature, Americana, etc. 
Prompt factual data. nable rates. " 
Trask, 23 Second St., N.E., Washington 2, D. Cc. 





HOLLYWOOD MOVIE SCRIPTS! Not copies. 
Actually used at KO, MGM, other studios. 
Many contain notations by stars, directors, etc. 
Invaluable for writers, actors. Reveals script 
forms, camera instructions, dialogue. See how 
others make thousands! Written guarantee 
accompanies each script. Reasonable. Write: 
Edwards, 8907 Airlane Ave., Los Angeles 45, 
California. 


HAWAII—PACIFIC ISLANDS. 
swered $1.00 each subject. 
central, south Pacific islands and atolls. 
Thomas Lihue, Kauai. 





Questions an- 
Fourteen years 
Jim 





TITLES, 200—To be used as they are, as title 
suggestions, or as plot germs. If only one rings 
bell, you have your money’s worth. One 
dollar "cash. Box 2 3, Fort Lee, New Jersey. 





EMBOSSED Business Cards $3.99-M. Doerfer’s, 
2705 Summit, Union City, New Jersey. 
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. RECORDING FANS! 


"ey TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
RIAL,”’ Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
FS say Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day 
from each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies 
and weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. Folio 
includes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices 
Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors. Sample 
Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift copy 
of ‘175 Idea Sources for Newspaper Features” 
included with Folio. American Feature Syn- 
dicate, Dept. 205, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minnesota. 





END RESEARCH WORRIES! Send a dollar (no 
stamps) for a dozen magazine clippings (all 
different) on any subject. Refunded if we fail. 
Writers’ Research Clipping Service, 6632 23rd 
Ave., Hyattsville, Md. 





LETTERS remailed from Chicago, Ill. 25c¢ each. 
ae og Gruman, 5652 Virginia Ave., Chicago 45, 
nois. 





CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS. Send for 
sample issue of “The Gag Recap.’”’ Earle 
Tempel, Box 430, Van Buren, Arkansas. 


PLOTS, $1.20. Ruth Camp, East Randolph, Ver- 
mont. 








TRADE MAGAZINES. See late copies through our 
easy-to-get-acquainted service. Choose from 4,387, 
covering all fields. Current List FREE om- 
mercial Engraving Publishing Company, 34AN 
North Ritter, Indianapolis 19, Indiana. 





Swap tape everywhere. 
Box 1404-L, San Francisco 1. 


WANTED GENERAL FAMILY type cartoonist 
illustrate my sayings. Commission basis or? 
I have idea, title, prospective daily syndicate 
material. Will return sample your work. Linn 
Robert, Box 447, Canon City, Colorado. 


ALASKAN FREE-LANCE. Questions Answered. 
Letters Forwarded, Special Assignments, Photo- 
graphs. Estimates Quoted. Stanley, -1121 ‘7th 
Avenue. Anchorage, Alaska. 


SLIM KNIT TIES, first quality Samples, cir- 
cular, bonus offer—$1. 25. State favorite colors. 
Doerfer’s, 2705 Summit, Union City, New Jersey. 


RENT MY MAILBOX. Confidential. Your mail 
will follow wherever you go. $3 month. Hedg- 
peth, 406 South Second Street, Alhambra 11, 
California. 


Details Free. 

















INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gag- 

.. writers. Markets, hints and information. rial 
copy free. Information Guide, 2776 California 
Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 





PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


ae iy tS CONTEST CHART FOR 1955 NOW 

EADY. Complete rules. Also names of win- 

jn in 1954. Chart plus next summer’s sup- 

lement, $1.00. Stella Weston Tuttle, P. O. 
x $92, Miami, Florida. 


FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.’’ No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven Successful! Haylings, 
WD3, Carlsbad, California. 


DEAR WRITER. Are you at your wit’s end— 
your goueme A. talent and know-how being 
wasted? May ou need a shot of inspiration. 
You will find me n the masterful book ‘Success 
at your Command.’”’ Honored by the Inter- 
ational Mark Twain Society. For autographed 
copy, send $1.00 to Ann Marshall, 5909 Troost 
Ave., No. Hollywood, Cali Calif. 


CALIFORNIA POSTMARK. Letters remailed 
from Oakland 25c. Classified advertisements 
by employment and _ estate . “a 











from current newspapers, sent air — oe 
Mar Schneider, Bs 24th Street, 
California. 
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SLEEP-LEARNING—the revolution in education— 
can help you write. Learn vocabulary, memorize 
the dictionary, plots, facts. Sarees spoken can 
be learned—all white you sleep. Don’t sleep 
your life away—LEARN while you sleep. Ilus- 
trated booklet tells astonishing results—how to 
— owe md and cheaply. (Booklet price 
$2. Money back if results not obtained. 
Waco keisuiee er Association, 114 5S. 
38th Ave., Omaha 3, Nebraska. 





LET ME SHOW YOU how to put up to $100.00 
weekly into 3g mail box selling my mail 
order course mail. Guaranteed. No invest- 
ment. Send a $2 00 today for full info., instruc- 
tions and sample course. Alden B. Smith, Sr., 
2708 Ladera Rd., San Bernardino, Calif. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine, page 53. Natalie 
Newell, Ghostwriter. 


a. SYSTEMS PAY ESTIMATED FIF- 

EN MILLION YEARLY! If your employer 

Fk a Suggestion System, earn extra checks 

regularly. t’s easy! Send $1.00 for ten-thou- 

sand-word booklet, ‘Dollars for Ideas,’’ and 

membership in Sagpesters Club of America, 
Box 227, Harvey, Ill. 





ADVERTISE 30 words in 29 Florida newspapers 
(magazine section) $6.00. Total circulation 
280,427, dailies and weeklies. Pennebaker Ad- 
vertising, Kerrville, Texas, 





400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter. 
1753-2152. Chart 21”x28”, %75c. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 





LADY WRITER to live in mountain resort home 
in exchange for its care. Owners usually away. 
Box 314, Bentonville, Arkansas. 





GLAMOROUS Miami Beach—Your stamped letters 
remailed, 25c. Flynn, PO Box 411, Miami 
Beach 39, Fla. 





THE MARKETEER COVERS fifty fiction markets 
every month. Twelve pages of market in- 
formation, compiled by a_ writer who knows 
markets, for ready-to-sell beginners. Only 35c. 
The Marketeer, 141744 Virgil Place, Hollywood 
2%, California. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also, 
Capitalization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, 
Laceyville, Penna. 





USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on 
all subjects bought, sold exchanged. Money- 
saving values. List 10c. Smith Instruction Ex- 
change, 124 Marlborough Rd., 


HOW TO TURN Simple everyday Humor into 
Cash. Details $1.00. Lew Fleming, Box 142, 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


Salem, Mass. 








BEGINNERS! Make up to $200 monthly with 
“department letters’’ — of —= re- 
quirements, rates, aise? ash, money- 
order or stamps. opin e *Sell”—$1. 00. 
Top Hat [cm a 9 Yor St., Angola, N.Y. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
pete Specify ty ~~ Marvin Schmidt, 
109 Kilpatrick, Sko tl. 


FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.’’ 
Work home; we something Odd! Pacific, 
44B, Oceanside, Calif. 


TWO QUESTIONS ANSWERED on Etiquette— 
enclose dime. Helen Hathaway Brandes, 335 
West Morgan Avenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


MAKE RESEARCH WORK EASIER with maga- 
zine clippings. Dozen different clippings for a 
dollar (no mes). Refunded if we fail. Writer’s 
Research Cli lippin g Service, 6632 28rd Ave., 
Hyattsville, 








NONFICTION acnanggg oi Illustrated stories find 
easier acceptance, tter ra Experienced 
technical illustrator . aduate en ineer) offers 
collaboration. Pictorial statistics, diagrams, etc. 
Harry Lui, 18686 Appoline, Detroit 35, Michi- 
gan, 


ARTHRITIS—LUMBAGO—RHEUMATISM Olson’s 
Miracle Soles have brought relief to many 
arthritis, lumbago, and rheumatism sufferers. 
Why not you? Metal inner soles worn in 
shoes. Absolute written >= arantee. 
Each pair only $5.00. shoe size. Send 
check or money order for $5.00 (plus 10¢ sales 
tax in Illinois) to Olson’s Miracle Soles, Dept. 
WD124, P. O. Box 261, Elgin, Illinois. Order 
now! 








PERMANENT ADDRESS, forwarding for mobile 

ople, $5 a year ; remailing two for 25c. Details 

ree. Seward’s Services, 810 Pacific Building, 
Miami, Florida. 


WAS HE MAN OR BEAST? Read “Mad Dog” 
in The vVelaewe and find the answer. Limited 
number soiled (slightly) first editions. - 
Top Hat Enterprises, 9 York St., Angola, 








HAVE YOU HEARD? Old ribbons type like new 
again if revived with our restorer. Trial bottle 
(saves cost of 3 new ribbons) 25c. Write to: 
Novex Company, Saranac Lake, N.Y. 





POETS: Descri tions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POE : Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., sent 

on receipt oe: se a? stamped envelope. 
KALEIDOG National agazine of 
Poetry, 624 Son Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 





FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





ONCE A PSYCHIATRIST’S PATIENT, always a 
Psychiatrist’s Patient? Were you Cur or 
Confused by your Psychiatrist? I want brief 
case history for or against. No em, please. 
Box 1026, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


BEGINNING WRITERS! BE WISE! Start with 
the Juveniles. 101 Ideas for Juvenile Articles 
— $1.00. KAY, 442 E. Market, Long Beach, 

alif. 


SONG POEMS wanted for song test. Free ‘Mel- 
ody-Title-Line” if poem qualifies. Song-Kraft, 
Box 1450-WD, Chicago 90. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOO you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, 
spare time, copying and duplicating comic 
cartoons for advertisers. Particulars free. Car- 
toon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 














EARN MONEY rewriting ne gay r clippings. 
Write Ralph Underhill, kansas. 


SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK—EZ Longhand Sys- 
tem. $2.00, returnable. Zinman, 215-W West 91, 
New York "24, Nu. ¥. 








$70.00 WEEKLY GUARANTEED — home, spare 

time. Simplified mail bookkeeping. Immediate 
income—easy! Free success book. Auditax, 
34651WE, vin Angeles 34. 


YOUR PUBLISHED books, rhe reviewed in 
THE DUKE OF NORMAN formation free. 
Chanel Monaghan, 236 Cal umbia Place, Los 
Angeles 26, California. 


WHAT IS YOUR “I.Q.”*? You may now take an 
excellent, scientifically standardized General In- 
telligence Test for adults _~ the privacy and 
convenience of your oT home. Confidential 
report. Send only $2 to University Test Bureau, 
Desk R, Box 401, Palo Alto, California. 


LADIES! “Easy Earnings at Home’’ gives com- 

lete directions for 40 tested, enjoyable projects. 

= canvassing. $1.00. Marion Jayne, Leceyvilie, 
enna. 
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WONDERFUL $14.95 value now selling for $4.39. 
Beautifal poe my necklace (can worn as 
pin) with ear r ings to match. Aqua, Rub 4. i. 

merald colors. B. Sorenson, 528 Davis 
Manistee, Mich. 


FIVE FREE ORIGINAL CARTOON GAGS when 
on lie No. 1 or ae 


co led to en), Donen 
oer Service, Ses Groton i he New York, 


“SELF-HYPNOSIS—WONDERS—GUIDE. ” NARD 
KING’S AMAZING book describes unique sys- 
tem of self-hynosis which allegedly Srovi es 
complete and continuous 7 control 
of self ( its, faculties, 
functions; memory ne hy concentration, 
cravings, fears, fatigue, sleep, analgesia, blank- 
ing out noises, etc.). Desired effects purportedly 
obtained at will by proficient user who, wide 
awake, merely tells himself what he will ex- 
perience and—it happens! We make no claims 
for therapeutic or other benefits but enthusi- 
astically recommend this remarkable book to 
writers interested in sub, Hy of self-hypnosis. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! $2.00. Skyhaven, Dept. 
WS, Newfoundland 5, N. J 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
$1.00 a year including subscriptions to Writer’s 
Bulletin. ted Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 
Beach, Calif 


AMBITIOUS STUDENTS i interested in studying 
psychology, send for free ong, DERN PSY- 
CHOLOGIST. HSU, Box 2307NS-WD, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 


ATTENTION MALE WRITERS! Write in Wis- 
consin’s Picturesque Lake Country. Modern, 
furnished, heated, Apts. Housekeeping Cabins, 
Pioneer Styl ie. Budget Rates. ile to Post 
office. 30 les to Milwaukee. sort Village. 

rated by Novice. Clarie Ann Thiel, Box 6, 
Okauchee, Wis. 


WRITING FOR THE 





ARKET, how to write 
short stories that sell, short siory writing for 
beginners. Complete books. All three $1.00, MD 
Products, P.O. Box 501, ‘501, Sunnyvale, ¢ Calif. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. G. Instructions, 25c. Fran- 
kel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44. 


LETTERS REMAILED from New York City 25 
—-. oe Teichner, 70 Strong Street, New York 


BARGAINS IN WRITER’S COURSES & BOOKS. 
(Can be a short cut to SUCCESS.) Formulas & 
qeaehots. pares — (best plotting rules). 
How ore professional writing style. 
Writing & Selling To Suvealle Markets, Writing 
For The Radio. 25¢ each or All Five—$1.00. 
Doswell, Box 2360, Dept. Q, Norfolk 1, V 


100 WRITING AIDS. An authentic writing guide 
from desire to write to completed manuscript, 
pins marketing information. Only $1. Money 

ack guarantee. WRITING SERVICE, Box 383, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 


WILL DO OUT OF TOWN bookeeping for small 
businesses and age oe who prefer hteir 
financial status Sa > confidential. Rosalie 

. Box 531, B.B. 1, Stevensville, Michigan. 


“SPARETIME PROFITS” illustrated, instructive, 
profitable ideas, cartoonist, photographer, writer, 
new markets. $1. Salak, 12244 Wentworth, 
Chicago 28, Hilinois. 


a "os “aan answered on any topic, $1 

16 years residence. Translations, "Folters 

25c. E. Enders, 16 Septiembre 39-304, 
Mexico 1, D. F. Mexico. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home, Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. a “ = use 


Fronttate, 1008 Dd Loe. y sete oy OM 


YOUR SUBCONSCIOUS. Freduee, cre- 
ate Sqortloost through guaranteed Autodynamic 
— ee brochure. Box 847 (B-12), 
Ocean Park, Calif. 
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(Continued from page 22) 

so parlous a mental state as to hail Rod- 
gers and Hammerstein as artists, for God’s 
sake, is in a much better position to cop 
the award than any other of our literary 
departments. For forty years Elmer Rice 
has been inventing new forms for the 
theatre in great profusion, all of them suc- 
cessful, all of them with numerous imitators. 
They are earnest, serious, and helpful 
inventions furthering the art of the theatre. 
Thornton Wilder in Our Town and The 
Skin of Our Teeth has also done original 
work which proved very popular, and 
Arthur Miller with one play, Death of a 
Salesman, overthrew the whole cramped 
world of David Belasco and opened the 
stage to the four winds of life. Death of a 
Salesman and The Crucible are works of 
art which were very popular abroad - 

Another Writer’s Digest reader express- 
ing himself on current candidates for the 
Nobel prize said: 

“Two. new writers of real stature that 
I know of emerged in the 1940’s. They 
were Richard Wright, the negro novelist 
of great power . . . and compare his view 
of the South with Faulkner’s! . . . but of 
too little heart, and human sympathies. 
He has gone down a lonely and almost 
suicidal path in his last novel, The Out- 
sider. But Uncle Tom’s Children, stories, 
Black Boy and Native Son are still power- 
ful books. The second figure of major poten- 
tiality in the 1940s was Henry Miller, whose 
best works cannot be printed in this country 
because of ‘obscenity,’ sometimes real. But 
at least he had the look of a literary figure, 
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even if he lived in the sewers of the human 
heart. Looking around, it seems to me we 
have declined since the 20’s, since Steinbeck, 
who has gone bad in the last ten years; 
since Tom Wolfe’s death, and since Don 
Passos apparently tired after the USA tril- 
ogy, a big work of the early 1930s. 

“Among the young ones, James Jones 
is good, if he produces; William Styron 
excellent if he goes on; a blind Texas war- 
veteran, John H. Griffin, has a large talent; 
and Ira Wolfert is in the tradition of the 
older realists. We are in the lull, after a 
great wave of modern American writing.” 

Our writers seem to begin with a gush 
and then fade away. We guess the reason 
for it is that honesty is too difficult. It is 
much easier to write about life, as in 
The Caine Mutiny than it is to write of 
life as in Ulysses. Why work so hard to distill 
an honest scene, a bitter line, a naked cheek 
when the movies pay so much for stories 
that reaffirm myths rather than life? 


The free lancer, looking the scene over, 
and wondering where there is room for 
him might visualize a thousand men on 
a thousand ships trying to land on a rocky 
coast. Some ride at anchor and think; 
some go elsewhere and look for another 
coast. A few say to hell with the odds, take 
off their clothes and swim for shore. 





Nobel Prize Winner 
1954 
Back in the ’20’s Monster Green 
Crumbled, “That bozo is obscene.” 


Same in the ’30’s, sour and grim, 
He said, “What do they see in him?” 


Through the °40’s he snarled and sneered, 


“Casanova with brindle beard.” 

Came the ’50’s. For nigh 5 years 

He kept on growling jibes and jeers: 
“Stalks the jungle—harpoons the sea— 
Falls from the clouds. . . . Publicity!” 
When the Nobel went to this ’bo 

MG declared, “I told you so!” 


—Tom Rooney. 





’ 

NORTHEAST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 

January 20-22 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Workshops in fiction, article, TV script writing 
and other fields conducted by top editors and 

writers. 

Speakers will include Wayne Whittaker, 
Assistant Managing Editor, Popular Mechan- 
ics; Nevin J. Stevenson of Dodd, Mead & 
Company, publishers; Katherine Greer, well- 
known magazine writer and teacher; Aron M. 
Mathieu of Writer’s Digest, and many others. 

For details write te 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 


1555 Luxor Rd. Cleveland 18, Ohio 








YOUNG WRITERS 


If you need help with your stories, don’t waste time. 
Get started. Let an experienced teacher give you honest, 
constructive advice—how to make them Salable. Reason- 
able rates. Plots available. 
“A WAY OF WRITING—TO SUCCESS,” $1.00 
(limited no.) 

Write for full particulars 

HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 








TYPING 


Fifty Cents per Thousand 
Carbon Copy Free — Minor Corrections 
Mailed Flat with Original 
MRS. GLEN CANNON 
Russell, Kansas 








LYRICS TURNED INTO SONGS 


FREE EXAMINATION AND EXPERT CRITICISM 
Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 











CRIBE TO “COMEDY WORLD”; trade 


SUBS 
journal of humor, Pojlishet monthly by Na- 


Lae ed Association o names r year. 
Write George Lewis, 


.O. . Grand 
Central Station 17, New York City. 





CARTOONISTS! WRITERS! Your a oppor- 
tunity. Supply GLC with on nal informative 
articles, cartoons, stories es, hobbies. Cur- 
rent edition 25c silver MePlastent cowd 609 West 
Fist, Los Angeles, Calif. 





NEW MEXICO, “The Uranium Cit Postmark, 
ange | Rg rm 25c. Also uranium ore sam- 
ee Mildred Higgins, Box 693, Grants, 

ew Mexico. 





WRITER’S MARKETS, money making formulas, 

starting a mail order business, money with 

ro typewriter, Northern California job list- 

ings, jus hundreds of other money ne 

tails 25c. MD Service, P.O. Box 501, 
Saubaie California. 





o- ont ee for submission, drawn on 

ws 4 bond. Mailed flat with protec- 

See. $i-00. Cunningham, Brookside Rd., 
Leavittsburg, Dini o. 
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Beginners 


Only 





N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of ihe Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, calor. 
stand a few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere te wa desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
a Complete details and an out- 
ine of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you await 
sincere inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST D-4 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 





* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money- 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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(Continued from page 25) 
ing, this publication still specializes in sub- 
jects of primary interest to agriculturalists 
of that region. “Aside from special depart- 
ments, stories we use often are of successful 
new methods and practices employed by 
farmers and ranchers in our territory.” 
Regular space rate is 30c an inch for the 
general run of copy. 

National Fur News, 444 17th St., Denver, 
Colorado. D. O. Collins, managing editor. 
A specialized market which most free lanc- 
ers would not attempt to sell, the editor 
will look at articles based on practical 
knowledge of domestic fur animal produc- 
tion. Rates are lc a word, on acceptance; 
$4 for photographs. 

The National Union Farmer, 1417 Cali- 
fornia St., Denver 2, Colorado. Ross E. 
Thomas, editor. The National Union 
Farmer is the official monthly publication of 
the National Farmers Union, second oldest 
of the three general farm organizations in 
the United States. 

“Articles should deal with aspects of the 
current farm programs, cooperatives, soil 
conservation, price supports, etc. It would 
be very difficult to spell out the exact slant 
each article should have, but National 
Farmers Union has for years been the fore- 
most advocate of 100 per cent of parity 
price supports, increased soil conservation, 
and other programs of direct aid to farm 
families. Length of the articles should be 
kept below 1500 words. Our payments run 
from $30 to $35 an article on acceptance.” 


Norbest Turkey News, published by the 
Norbest Turkey Growers Association, P.O. 
Box 1529, Salt Lake City 11, Utah. Herbert 
seyers, general manager. Copy should go to 
Beyers or to David W. Evans Advertising 
Agency, Wasatch Oil Building, Salt Lake 
City. Use news of a semi-technical nature 
helpful to turkey raisers. Payment is usually 
$5 to $15, depending on article’s length. 

Pacific Northwest Farm Quad (including 
the Idaho Farmer, Oregon Farmer, Utah 
Farmer and Washington Farmer), all pub- 
lished semi-monthly by Cowles Publishing 
Co., 404 Review Building, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. Cecil Hagen, managing editor. “We 
aren’t much of a market for free lance 
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writers or photographers,” says editor 
Hagen. 

“We do buy some outside material, 
usually technical articles on some phase of 
farming in our four states. We like to be 
queried first. Rates vary according to how 
good we judge material to be for our needs. 
For a 2000 word article from a source we 
know to be reliable, written to our specifica- 
tions, we pay around $25. Most copy we 
buy comes from a few experienced writers 
in our own states.” No cartoons. About the 
only photos purchased are cover pages 
which bring $10 on acceptance. Cover shots 
must be vertical composition, of some pleas- 
ing and authentic farm scene, preferably 
with some life or human interest in fore- 
ground. 


Western Farm Life, Box 299, Denver 1, 
Colorado. Jim White, editor and general 
manager; Phil J. Patterson, managing edi- 
tor. Manuscripts have to be on agricultural 
subjects or allied fields for the West: Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Idaho and Western Ne- 
braska. Articles on general mechanics, 
machinery, etc., that have farm-ranch ap- 
plication anywhere are also considered. 

“Our popular articles center around how- 
to-do-it types of material, new ideas, any 
subject concerning how farmers and home- 
makers can whip the squeeze on net farm 
income,” says Editor Patterson. 

Photos should be 5x7 minimum; 8x10 
glossy preferred. Photos should be accom- 
panied by minimum 200 words. Maximum 
for manuscripts, 1200 words. “Free lancers 
are paid on publication with a notation of 
acceptance sent to them. The rate for free 
lancers varies with quality, authoritativeness 
and type of material submitted. I guess 
you’d call it open,” says Phil Patterson, but 
we start at lc a word. 


The Western Horseman, 3850 N. Nevada 
Ave., Colorado Springs, Colorado. Dick 
Spencer III, editor. “We prefer that our 
articles center on the stock horse, that all 
material be authentically Western, and that 
manuscripts do not exceed 1500 words. We 
like the stories to be accompanied by several 
good, clear, glossy pics of some type of 
illustration. 








WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ — 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enables writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish their best story so far." 


Come in— The Reading's Fine 


A five-month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money-back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
a guarantee. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


( Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 


(CJ Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 























Dear Santa Claus: 

When you climb down 

my chimney on Christmas 

Eve, please bring me 

a gift that | will 
cherish all my 

life. Make me 

a successful 
writer. 


Dear Hopeful: 
You shall have your 
gift. You must provide the 
ambition, the enthusiasm, the 
hours of hard work; the teachers 
at the American Institute of Profes- 
sional Writing will provide the training, the 
coaching, the encouragement. Good luck to you 
and a very Merry Christmas. SANTA CLAUS 


Send for FREE BROCHURE, 
"You Can Write—If You Want To.” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of PROFESSIONAL WRITING 


Alameda, New Mexico 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Accurately, promptly. First quality paper, 
free carbon, 60c per thousand words. 


ROWENA ROBERTS 
165th St. New York 32, N. Y. 


HOPEFUL 





560 W. 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i! TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1955 Revised Course & Markets 


No long ee. or professional style and Restor technique 
needed. Sho ow to write hum mor, juvenile stories. house- 
hold tips, rewrites etc. C O markets, 
also month of help to 1500 Svoras ¢ of fillers if ai order now 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 


$1 «x . 
SLOAN, Publisher's s Agent 


P. o. a oe Glendale, California 


POETS 


Join my personal guidance group. I will show you 
how to write poems that bring editors checks 
Write for tree details. 


GEORGE ALMOND 
3046 W. 22nd St. Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes “You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical." (Name upon request.) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read by 
Broadway producers. .. 

. ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up te 5,000 words, 
over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 75¢ per thousand, 
10,000-40,000, $10.00. Full length novels and 
plays $15.00. Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 























910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 
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“More than 80,000 persons read the mag- 
azine each month. It is primarily the publi- 
cation for ‘the admirer of the stock horse,’ 
but all types and ages of people who are 
interested in horses read it . . . from ranch- 
ers and riding club members to Junior 
Horsemen.” 

Rates vary, but the average payment for 
a story is $35 to $50. Sometimes this is 
better stated as from 2c to 3c a word. 
This, of course, depends upon the quality 
and length of the article. We should state 
here, in all fairness,” the editors add... 
“that we’ve been swamped with manuscripts 
lately, and aren’t too eager to purchase 
anything at the moment that we don’t plan 
to use in the near future. We will, however, 
be happy to give any manuscript that 
reaches our office due consideration.” No 
fiction or poetry. 

Western Live Stock, the Magazine of 
Ranch Management, 1030 15th Street, 
Denver, Colorado. Roy Clark, editor. “We 
purchase a few articles dealing with ranch 
management problems, but prefer that the 
writer query first,” says editor Clark. “An- 
swers are not too prompt. Payment for 
written material, lc a word; photographs 
vary from $1 to $10.” The magazine is 
making a revision in editorial slant and is 
now Western Live Stock (was Western 
Live Stock & Westerner). “Expect some 
growth in size and needs during the com- 
ing months.” 

The Wyoming Stockman-Farmer, 110 E. 
17th St., Cheyenne, Wyoming. Robert Lar- 
son, publisher. Want farm articles, features 
and pictures from Wyoming only. Pay $3 
for pictures and up to $25 for illustrated 
articles. 


Business Papers 


American Horologist and Jeweler, P.O. 
Box 7127, Capitol Hill Station, Denver 6, 
Colorado. Orville R. Hagans, editor and 
publisher; George Martin, managing editor. 
Managing editor Martin says that it is still 
best to query before submitting a technical 
piece on clock-making or jewelry to this 
highly-specialized journal. Uses one or two 
cartoons, at $2 each, per issue. Articles 
bring 1c a word, and up, on acceptance. 
Illustrated material preferred. 
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Mountain Constructor, 1138 Welton St., 
Denver 4, Colorado. R. G. “Bob” Stebbins, 
general manager. Uses articles, properly 
illustrated with good glossy prints, on con- 
struction of important new buildings, 
bridges, highways and streets and only in 
the Mountain States area. An article of 
approximately 1000 words brings $15, plus 
$3 for each action photo used; a 2-page 
article with 3, 4 photos brings approxi- 
mately $25. 


Rocky Mountain Oil Reporter, P.O. Box 
1528, Denver, Colorado. Henry W. Hough, 
editor. The very little free lance material 
brings approximately Ic a word. Better 
query first. 

“We buy some pictures of oil drilling and 
pipeline operations in the Rocky Mountain 
area, paying $3 to $5 per picture. While sub- 
ject matter is confined to Rocky Mountain 
oil drilling and related topics, readership is 
spread across the country among oil compa- 
nies and supply houses with Rocky Moun- 
tain operations. 


Uranium Magazine, P.O. Box 1528, 
Denver, Colorado. Henry W. Hough, editor. 
A new monthly mining journal, affiliated 
with Rocky Mountain Oil Reporter (same 
address, same staff), this is an international 
magazine, $3.00 per year, growing rapidly. 
Mr. Hough wants to see pictures and queries 
concerning brief stories about people who 
discover, mine, process, haul or otherwise 
deal with uranium ores. Pay is 2c a word 
and answers are prompt.” 


Uranium Magazine needs material that is 
timely, specific and with factual data highly 
concentrated in minimum wordage,” says 
Mr. Hough. 

Recent free-lance material includes two 
articles by a woman, one on “Plant Indica- 
tors Useful in Finding Uranium,” and one 
on “Drilling Methods in Use on the Colo- 
rado Plateau.” “South Africa’s Uranium 
Extraction Plants,” is the theme of a picture 
story in the current issue by our Johannes- 
burg correspondent. 

For pix we pay $3 to $5 each, whether of 
uranium mining people or uranium mining 
operations.” 
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WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THEY POSSESS? 


Why were these men great? 


How does anyone—man or woman—achieve 
greatness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves? 

Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the secrets 
of a full and peaceful life! 

Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor 
. . . Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of 
Gravitation . . . Francis Bacon, philosopher 
and scientist . . . like man 
other learned and great na THIS BOOK 
and women... were Rosicru- FREE 
cians. The Rosicrucians (NOT — ae 
a religious organization) have 
been in existence for centuries, 
Today, headquarters of the 
Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually 
to all parts of the world. Ad- 
dress: Scribe K.Z.B. 


She ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California, U.S.A. 





Scribe K.Z.B. 


r 
| 

| The ROSICRUCIANS 

| (AMORC) 

| San Jose, California, U.S.A. 

| Please send me the free book, The Mastery of 
I Life, which explains how I may learn to use my 
; faculties and powers of mind. 
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YOUR WRITING 
DESERVES 
A CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will read your manuscript carefully and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it must be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has helped writers 
to sell. It’s our business to help writers sell. 
We know the current magazine market trends 
and we know how to make you understand 
where your faults are and how to correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST, do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and if you wish, the rejection 
slip of the last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are most reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary ficld is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problems. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rate for a complete constructive criti- 
cism, revision suggestions and specific mar- 
ket information about your own individual 
manuscripts are: 
up to 3,000 words....... -- -$ 4.00 flat rate 
over 3,000 to 6,000 words...$ 7.50 flat rate 
over 6,000 to 10,000 words. .$12.00 flat rate 
over 10,000 words........$12.00 plus $1.00 

for each 1,000 words over 10,000. 
WIG i cccdcweecs ten cents a line 
minimum $1 per poem 
Typewritten novels: 
$10 for a 
40,000 words and over complete report 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Book Publishers 


Alan Swallow, Publisher, 2679 So. York, 
Denver 10, Colorado. Alan Swallow, editor. 
Swallow specializes in two areas: the lit- 
erary and regional: (Regular royalty con- 
tract on all these.) 

(1) Alan Swallow, Publishers “special- 
izes in the literary—poetry, literary criti- 
cism, literary biography, extremely little 
fiction.” 

(2) Sage Books, a subsidiary imprint, 
“specializes in the regional book—nonfiction 
work of permanence and value about the 
West: historical, contemporary, scientific, 
travel.” 

(3) Big Mountain Press, a subsidiary 
imprint, “is maintained as a simple pub- 
lishing service for those seeking to do 
author’s editions.” 

Alan Swallow says: “We are finding too 
few good books about the West. 


“We are also publishing a little literary 
magazine PS (poems and stories), non- 
paying, for quality poems and short fiction 
only. 

“We have two annual contests for book 
manuscripts of poems: the Swallow Poetry 
Book Award of $250.00 for the best mature 
collection of poems; and the New Poetry 
Series for the best two to four first book 
manuscripts of poems, the award being 
royalty publication contract.” 


“Little” Magazines 

Aspire to Better Living, Divine Science 
Church and College, 1400 Williams St., 
Denver 18, Colorado. Elsie MacKay, editor. 
“Inspirational” articles in keeping with the 
tenor of the publication are paid for at time 
of publication. Complimentary copy on 
request. “Articles sought at present should 
employ illustrations from life to help clarify 
and enlarge upon the deeper spiritual prin- 
ciples. Meditations for each day of the 
month are arranged for in advance, but 
samples from new writers are given careful 
consideration.” 

The Colorado Quarterly, Hellems 103W, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
Paul Carter, editor. “This publication still 
needs quality fiction from 1500 to 3500 
words and articles from 3000 to 4000 words. 
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WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (any subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material—well send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song: 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


So RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST 
Ten Cents Per Sheet 


One free carbon, excellent quality 

Bond. Typed to your specification. 

All work proof-read and mailed flat. 
Postage Please 


KATHLEEN HAWKINS 
Hotchkiss, Colo. 


If Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edi- 
ting book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 76, Mass. 


FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc> Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION, 


WRITERS CIRCLE 


(Est. 1918) 
Desk 4/24 




















Route 2 











30 Church St. New York 7, N. Y. 











YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Improved in many details: Spelling, punctuation, awk- 

ward phrases, paragraphing, compounding, hyphena- 

tion, etc., and typed on good bond with one carbon. 
$1.00 thousand. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 





We want non-technical articles for general 
readers written preferably by specialists in 
the sciences, economics, politics, social 
sciences, etc.,” editor Carter says... “ina 
style free of academic or technical jargon.” 
We need general articles on medicine, arts, 
history, business, and the social and physical 
sciences.” Report in 3-4 weeks. 

“We are at present making a small pay- 
ment to contributors: $20 for stories and 
articles and $2 to $10 for poetry depending 
upon length.” A returned, stamped envelope 
should be enclosed with manuscripts. 


The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. Doyle L. Green, 
editor. Interested in articles of high quality 
and stories 1500 to 3000 words as well as 
short shorts of 750 to 1500 words, all “of 
a high moral tone, but not preachy.” Some 
poetry and scenic photographs purchased. 
Rates of 1c a word for prose; 25c a line for 
poetry. Pay on acceptance; reports in about 
a month. 


Southwestern Lore, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colorado. D. H. Lister, 
editor. Southwestern Lore is issued on the 
10th of June, September, December and 
March. Manuscripts are solicited from 
competent authors and may deal with any 
phase of southwestern archaeology, anthro- 
pology, Biology, Folklore, Geology, Paleon- 
tology, History or related subjects. Line 
drawings and photographs will be accepted 
for publication. Plates occupy the full 4% 
x 7 inch page and should be assembled in 
some multiple of this page size. No payment. 


Talisman, Poetry Magazine, Robert 
Greenwood and Newton D. Baird, editors, 
has moved from Colorado to San Jose, 
California recently. New address: Box 255, 
San Jose. 





ILL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. I may be able to help you see your name in 
print and make money on your raw material. Reasonable 
rates. Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. O. Box 57-D Fern Park, Fia. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt Neat Accurate Typin 
Bond Paper One Ear on 
Minor Corrections 
50c per thousand words 


CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
2124 N. E. Wygant Street Portiand 11, Oregon 














FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 


a salable short-short, will be 


cardinal elements in writing 
ction. 


mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fi 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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Read What Rupert Hughes, Famous Author Says 


* . . While nobody can teach genius, genius itself must learn the machinery of 


“Since authorship is essentially a matter of homework, it is one of the few arts 
of which much can be taught by correspondence. 

“I have found Palmer Institute’s instruction material most interesting, intelligent 
and helpful. I believe it would be of very real benefit to the beginning writer and 
hardly less valuable to the established and published author.” 


How Much Will Your Income 
FromWriting Increase in1955? 


Here's How Palmer 
Graduates Are Succeeding 


Graduate Now Famous 
Author 


A. E. Van Vogt, one 
of the all-time greats in 
| science fiction and author 
of five published books, 
scores of stories and nov- 
elettes, writes: “I took 
your course a few years ago and at that 
time sold my first story. Since then my 
only income has been from writing. I 
believe your course is excellent, glad I 
took it—it was a milestone in my career.” 





Doar Sells One Story to 
Post, CBS Radio, NBC-TV 


“The Outer Limit” 
story sold first to Post, 
next to CBS radio, then 
to NBC-TV for “Robert 
Montgomery Presents.” 
Doar writes: “After start- 
ing with Palmer, I really learned what a 
short story is. My writing has improved, 
it’s easier too.”"—J. Graham Doar, Gear- 
hart, Ore. 





My First 2 Stories 
Brought Me $255 


“Before completing the 
Palmer course I sold two 
stories: one for $110, the 
other for $145,” writes 
Adam B. Aretz, Taren- 
tum, Pa. ‘‘They were 
punched out on a borrowed typewriter, 
a two-bit dictionary on one side, the 
Palmer Lessons on the other. When the 
going got rough I turned to the Lessons. 
The answer was there. Luck? Plenty of it. 
But with the continued help I am re- 
ceiving from the Palmer staff I know I'll 
be lucky again.” 





Are you satisfied with your present income? Or 
are you anxious to attain more worthwhile sales? 
It may not be because you lack the talent necessary 
to be a big-money writer that success seems slow in 
coming your way. Perhaps you, like many other 

almer students, need to acquire the better profes- 
sional techniques which editors are looking for. 
This is the kind of results Palmer has been produc- 
ing for over 35 years in helping writers find the 
most direct road to recognition and financial success. 

Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater 
today than ever before for interesting, well-written 
manuscripts. In fact, more Palmer writers are tak- 
ing advantage of this present need and are selling 
more material at higher rates. 

If you really want to make a success of your 
writing, you owe it to yourself to find out how Pal- 
mer’s thorough training and individual guidance 
by professional writers will help you. Palmer’s 
unique training prepares you for NOT just one 
field of writing, but for all: short stories, novels, 
mysteries, TV-radio scripts, and feature articles. 


Free Lesson Shows How 

To learn more about how your income may be 
increased, we urge you to send for this generous 
free offer: Typical lesson package of our proven 
home-study course plus 40-page book, “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories.” It is quite possible this 
will be the important turning point in your career. 
No obligation. No salesman will call. Write today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 











Since 1917 
Member, National Home Study Approved 
Council for 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-124 Gini 
Hollywood 28, California 








Palmer Institute of Authorship 

1680 N. Sycamore 

Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-124 
Please send me free typical lesson package and book, “‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,” which explains how I may increase my 
income from writing. is is confidential. No salesman will call. 
Please print clearly. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Address 





City... Zone a SS eee 





WHAT A BOOK WRITER 
NEEDS MOST 


HARLES WILLIS HOWE came to me as 
a stranger, but he did not remain a 
stranger long. When he became aware 
of the personal interest I was taking in his efforts, he knew that he 
had discovered the new writer’s greatest asset—a counsellor who 
cared about his success. 


He asked me to take over the revision of his book, Timberleg 
of the Diamond Tail. Later, I advised him about contracts, pub- 
licity, autograph parties, personal appearance tours, radio talks, etc. 
Our business association soon developed into a friendship that con- 
tinues today. 

This experience has been paralleled by over 200 new writers 
whose work has found publication as the direct result of my col- 
laboration. It represents the kind of help I have been giving clients 
for twenty years and which is now available to you. 


If you are a book writer who needs a friend, write and tell me 
about your problems. You will receive a prompt and careful ap- 
praisal of your work, and if professional assistance can put it across, 
you may be assured of my best efforts. 


First, write for my FREE folder 
entitled LITERARY HELP. It tells 
what I do and how we get started. 





Charles Edward Chapel, California Assemblyman from the Forty-sixth 
District, writes in his syndicated newspaper column, Sacramento Report: 

“Most of you know that I make a substantial portion of my income 
from the writing of books, hence I know something of literary counsellors 
and have often been asked to recommend one. The only consultant I have 
ever rcommended is Charles Carson, P.O. Box 638, Manhattan Beach, 
California. He can write and sell his own stuff, and he has guided many 
beginners to success.” 


CHARLES POST OFFICE BOX 638 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 














